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Delivery of excess war matériel, the} 


| i While Great eines Is Made 


for Germany’s Difficulties, the 
British Government Is Still 
Fully in Aceord With France 


_— cable to The Christign Science 
nitor from its Kuropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Tuesday)---The 
notes exchanged between the French 
and the German governments regard- 
ing the execution of the German obli- 


,. | gations in the matter of disarmament, 


which haye been published, have not 
caused much stir in British offictal 


jcireles. Failure is alleged in the| 


French note‘of the part of the~Ger- 
man Government to deliver up the 
‘arms collected from the civilian popu- 
lation, and the German Government is 
said to have refused to disarm the 
Einwobnerwehr in East Prussia and 
varia. 


note states, has not been completed, 


jand certain winding-up organizations 


¢r_demobilization units, whose exist- 
ence is contrary to the Peace Treaty, 
are still being unnecessarily tmain- 
tained. 

The German Government’s reply to 
these charges is either tantamount to 
categorical dénial, or explanations as 
to the non-fulfillment and promises of 
complete compliance in the near fu- 
ture, the representative of The Chris- 
tion Science Monitor is authoritatively 
informed. It is, for instance, claimed. 
that, for the most part, war matériel 
surrendered by the.civilian popula- 
tion has been handed over to a com- 
mercial company for destruction, 
while the charge that surplus war 


.| matériel of the former German Army 


has not been entirely delivered is dis- 
puted. The few demobilization units 
still ‘in existence will disappear by 
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There is a disposition in British offi- 
cial circles to make great allowances 
for Germany’s difficulties as set forth 
in this note, and it is felt there is no 
necessity for hurrying the matters 
touched upon therein. In a conversa- 


jtion with the representative of The 


Christian Science Monitor, a pkomi- 
nent British official pointed out ‘that 
the situation was not one which con- 
tained any element of immediate dan- 
ger for France. 

On the other hand, danger to the in- 
ternal peace of Germany, real or fan- 
cied, did account for a good deal in 
the present attitude of the German 
Government, for Communism is still 
a factor in German politics. In Bava- 
ria, for instanee, as reports gathered 
by British official representatives 
there show, the more conservative 
Bavarians are determined to have none 
of it and would resist any attempt on 
the part of the Berlin Government to 
weaken their means of keeping under 
their more extreme elements. 

Without being exactly a land of milk 
and honey, the informant stated that 
Bavaria is by far the most prosperous 
part of Germany, and her feeling to- 
ward social experiments of the soviet 
type is well understood and appre- 
ciated. More suspicion is displayed, 
however, toward East Prussia, where 
the “security troops” might con- 
ceivably prove a great thorn in the 


side of Poland in the event of further 


hostilities between that country and 
Russia. 

While BNtish opinion refuses to be 
alarmed at the questions raised with 


the German Government during the 


past few days, there is no disagree- 
ment between the British and French 
governments. French unofficial opin- 
ion professes serious alarm at the 
failure of Mr. Lloyd George to rush 
over to Paris this week to confer with 
George Leygues, the French Premier, 
but the informant declared that the 
British Premier is quite prepared to 
jcin his French colleague in confer- 
ence as soon as it becomes necessary. 
Coming Meeting at Paris , 
In any case, a meeting will be held 
in Paris, probably toward the close 
of this mbnth, to discuss the wider 


questions arising out of the former 
conference in London. That Mr. Lioyd 


»- | George does not go to Paris just at this 
|moment is an indication, not of indif- 


ference, but of non-necessity. 
_ Winston 8. Churchill, the War Min- 
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Stockyard Interests If They 
Do Not Make Suitable. Pro- 
oy ioe amase, Is Upheld 


 epecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia yesterday rejected the 
plans proposed by the meat packers 
for the disposal of their intergéts in 
stockyards and declared that the court 
may take over the property and ¢@is- 
pose of it through its own: trustees if 
the packers do not present a suitable 
plan within the time aliowed. 

This is the latest development of 
the negotiatious that have been going 
on for almost a year in ay effort to find 
a way of enforcing the terms of the 
consent decree which would be ac- 
ceptable to the packers and to the 
Department of Justice. Two plans 
presented by the packers were re- 
jected by the Department of Justice, 
the Federa| Trade Commission disap-, 
proving of the second one categori- 
cally and at the same time recommend- 
ing that trustees be appointed by 
the court to carry on the. business 
under its direction and to dispose of 
pthe interests in question. 


Justice Department Statement 

The Department of Justice issued 
a statement which said: 

“The. Departinent of Justice regards 
the decision as a signal victory for 
the government. , 

“The departmént regards as the 
most important part of this decision 
the announcement that the court has 
and will exercise the power of tak- 
ing control of this property and sell- 
ing it through its own trustees if 
the packérs should fail to present a 
suitable plan within the time allowed. 
Upon the argument, which resulted 
in this decision, the packers’ attor- 
neys contended that the court had no 
such power. . This decision means that 
the decree entered ‘with the consent 
of the packers has real force and 
that the packers must obey it in 
every respect. It meang that if the 
packers do not divorce themselves 
from the stockyards, the court will do 
it for them.” ¥! 


presented by the Armour and 

.is such as can be ap- 
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requirements of the consent decree. 


Consolidation Unacceptable 


"In order to facilitate future 


progress it is considered best te state |. 
here that the court cannot see its. 


Way to approve any plan for the con- 
solidation of the yards, whether by a 
holding company or Btherwise. 

“Any plan to be acceptable must 
provide for an early and complete 
divestment by the defendants of all 
ithe obnoxious holdings. | 

“If any delay is to be allowed in the 
divestment under the plans that may 
be proposed, such plans must pro- 
vide for complete control by the court 
in the meantime of all such stocks. 

“Unless the defendants are able to 
propose a plan that will meet the fore- 
going requirements the court will feel 
obliged to appoint officers to take the 
title to all the stock in question and 
to hold the same subject: to the order 
of the court until suitable arrange- 
ments can be made to have it disposed 
of in accordance with the terms and 
purposes of the decree. 

“The defendants are allowed an ex- 
tension of 30 days within which to 
file new Plans.’ ” 
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GERMAN CONCERN AT 
PLEBISCITE ORDERS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its corre spondent in Berlin 
BERLIN, Germany (Monday)—The 
regulations adopted by the inter-allied 
commission for the plebiscite in Up- 
per Silesia, published today, give grave 
concern to the Germans. They are 
pronounced to be distinctly designed 
to help the Polish chances and to in- 
jure Germany's. The fact is pointed 
out that the regulations closely fol- 
low the lines advocated in the propa- 
ganda organs of Mr. Korfanty, the 
Polish leader, and the remark is heard 
that General 
regulations praetically according to’! 
Mr. Korfanty’s dictation. While the 
regulations do not fix the date of the 
plebiscite, it is inferred that it cannot | 
occur before the middle of March. The | 
commission will fix the date later. 
The alleged partiality for the Polish 
demands makes al! the worse impres- 
sion from the fact that neither Ger-: 
many’s plebiscite commiss:oner nor | 
any other German representative in 
Upper Silesia was consulted during} 
the long discussion of regulations by: 


Abstract of Decision 


The court decision was, in abstract, 
as follows: 
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the stockyards serving their packing 
houses, which stockyards in turn con- 
trol the possibilities for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of new 
packing houses in their vicinity, and 
these acts, it is alleged, tend to create 
and have actually created a monopoly 
of a line of interstate commerce, This 
allegation apparently brings the case 
within the purview of the arniti-trust 
law, which forbids and makes unlaw- 
ful the acquisition by one corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce 
of stock in another corporation also 
engaged in interstate commerce ‘where 
the effect of such acquisition may be 
to, substantially lessen competition 
between the corporation whose stock 
is so acquired and the corporation 
making the acquisition, or to restrain 
such commerce in any section or com- 
munity, or tend to create a monopoly 
of any line of commerce.’ The only 
question left to be considered on this 
point would seem to be whether the 
stockyard companies are engaged in 
interstate commerce; because if they 
are so engaged it is quite distinctly 
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stock by the packing house companies 
does have the effect to restrain such 
interstate commerce and.does tend te 
create a monopoly of a line of com- 
merce. The nature of the business 
carried on by the stockyard companies 
has been so oftem considered by the 
courts that it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that such companies are engaged 
to some extent at least in ‘interstate 
commerce. That the holding of stock 
by the packing house companies in 
the stockyard companies falls within 
the purview of the anti-trust laws was 
apparently the view taken by the de- 
fendants when they consented to a de- 
cree perpetually enjoining them from 
continuing to hold such stock; and 
that now appears to the court to be 
the correct view. 


Power of Court to Act : 


“The injunction being treated as 
a. valid exercise of the power of the 
court, the next question is, whether 
the defendants can be compelled to 
obey the injunction by any other 
means than by process for contempt. 
The eighteenth clause of the decree 
declares that the court retains juris- 
diction of the case. Under this clause, 
it is believéd, the court may take 
any such action as would be appro- 
priate for the enforcement of the in- 
junction if the injunction had been 
granted upon actual trial and finding 
of the facts alleged in the bill. It fol- 
lows that the court has power to 
enforce the injunction by a receiver- 
ship and sale if that becomes neces- 
sary. 

“But the defendants should be al- 
lowed a reasonable time and oppor- 


} tunity to dispose of their obnoxious 


holdings for themselves. It is con- 
tended Af the government that such 
time opportunity have been al- 
owed y and this may be true; 
‘but the court is ready to solve any 


doubt om the subject in favor of the | 
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the inter-allied commission. Ger- 


i\many’s objections to the ‘regulations 


are that, for persons living in Upper 


| Silesia, but not originally from there, 
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the Treaty only stipulated that no- 
body entering the Province since 
January 1, 1919, could vote. 

Another objection is that the smaller 
communes must vote as parts of the 
larger neighboring communesy though 
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how this injures the German prospects | 


is difficult to see. Among the bitter 
comments made here is that this is 
only another French decision, made 
with the distinct intention of giving 
the district to Poland. 


DISMISSED WELSH 


‘MINERS REINSTATED 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

CARDIFF, Wales (Tuesday)—Fol- 
loing the conference here on Monday 
between the chairman of the Ocean 
Coal Company and ae deputation 
representing the South Wales miners’ 
executive, it Was announced that the 
company had agreed to find employ- 
ment in other pits for the 11 men who 
were dismissed from the colliery be- 
cause their places had become unre- 
munerative. 

As cabled to The Christian Science 
Monitor, the dismissal of the men was 
keenly resented by the Rhondda 
miners, and about 40,000 of them 
struck work just before the holidays, 
demanding their reinstatement. 
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One Single Irrigation Privilege 
Opens Door and Entire Com- 
mercialization Will Follow In- 
evitably, Says Organization 


a 


Specially we The Christian Science Monitor 

BOS Massachusetts—“If Con- 
gr psig one single irrigation 
privilege in any national park, no 
-matter how inconspicuous the -s 
or how little it injures the park, 
destroys the historic principle ki 
complete’ conservation which alone 
differentiates national parks from na- 
tional forests. It opens the door. 
Entire commercialization of all na- 
tional parks will follow logically and 
inevitably.” These are the words of 
Robert Sterling Yard, executive sec- 
retary of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, in a bulletin which the organ- 
ization is sending out from its office 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
under the title of “Essential Facts 
Concerning the War on the National 
Parks.” 

“After 48 years of uninterrupted 
national parks conservation, the last 
Congress nearly passed a bill permit~- 
ting irrigation reservoirs in the Falls 
River Basin of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional. Park, and actually passed one 
creating a federal water-power com- 
mission with power to lease all pub- 
lic waters, including those of national 


parks and monuments,” says the bul- 


letin. “Yet 24 consecutive congresses 
had confirmed the purpose of complete 
conservation for national parks, and 
had denied hundreds of attempts to 
commercialize them. 

“Neither of the last session’s bills 
attracted any attention in Congress, 
and neither came to the knowledge of 
the public until nearly the session's 
end. A hastily gathered group of 
| public-spirited associations stopped 
tthe Falls River irrigation bill in the 
| House on May 25 after it had slipped 
quietly through the Senate, but did 
not defeat it. It will come up again 
next winter. The water-power bill 
passed both houses before we dis- 
covered that it applied also to na- 
tional parks and monuments, and 
| became law. A bill to amend the Water- 
;Power Act so that it will not apply 
‘to national parks will be introduced at 
the next session, under the auspices 
of the Department of the Interior. 


Movement Uncoyered 


“Meantime a thoroughly organized 
and well-financed movemene was un- 
A : : 
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sion of Congress. 

“Local irrigation interests 
tlfese bills have combined with other 
irrigation interests in the hope that 
one or other of the projects will pass, 
thus creating the precedent for which 
many irrigation projects for other na- 
tional parks are waiting. There is no 
doubt that local water-power inter- 
ests are concerned in this combina- 
tion also. Already applications have 
been made to the Water-Power Com- 


‘mission for privileges, including 


| dams, power houses and transmission 


‘lines, in the Grand Cafion and Se- 
| quoia National Parks. 

“This combination of interests bor- 
| dering on the parks is very powerful. 
It is intrenched in politics, and has 
strong leaders in both houses of Con- 
gress. 


“National parks are popularly called | 


playgrounds but that is not their defi- 
nition. National forests are play- 
grounds, also, and of high degree. 
Irrigation, water power, forestry and/' 
hunting in season are permitted in: 
national forests, but not in national 
purks. 

“National parks are national mu- 
seums. Their purpose is to preserve 
forever, in their original untouched 
condition, certain few, small, widely 
separated examples of the American 
wilderness of the pioneer and the 
frontiersman, of the works and proc- 
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No Other Such Gift 


other gift of such pleasure-giving and 
profit-giving quality, combined =~ 
unique usefulness to history | 

science, as these museums of sativa 
America. a6 

“This nation is rich enough to 
afford them. In area they are, alto- 
gether, 4 per cent of the national for- 
ests and 1 3-5 per cent of the remain- 
ing public lands, the commercial water 
opportunities in both of which are 
less than 10 per cent developed. 

“Tho relation of the national parks 
to the national forests may be likened 
to that of a museum of natural his- 
tory to the great city park in which 
it stands. 

“To save these unique national mu- 
seums (the world has no others like 
them) we must personally insist that 
our senators and representatives in 
Congress— 

“First, amend the Water-Power Act 
so that it .shall mot apply to national 
parks and monuments. This will have 


the effect of throwing the power over 


them back in Congress where it has 
rested for a half a century and where 
it belongs; and 

“Second, defeat the Falls 
Basin Bill, the bill for the privilege 
to dam Yellowstone Laké, and any 
other. bills of similar purpose affect- 
ing any national parks which appear 
before the next session. ” 
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ALLIED AGREEMENT 
WITH JAPAN DENIED 


Alleged Secret Understanding 
Allowing Japan a Free Hand 
in Siberia on Certain Con- 
siderations Is Repudiated- 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European ‘ews Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday )— 
There have been frequent rumors that 
Japan has been given a free hand in 
Siberia by the allied powers of Eu- 
rope, and on the surface \this would 
appear evident from current events. 
It has generally been rumored that the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance binds Great 
Britain, and that there are many in- 
dications that a secret agreement ex- 
ists between France, Italy, and Japan, 
in whith Japan agrees to support 
France in her contentions concerning 
ithe FPO aa TaN 2. She. Rubs re dg = 


The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor has-made nnmerous 
inquiries in various quarters and can 
find no confirmation of these reports. 
On inquiring’ in British official quar- 
ters it was learned that-England is 
not ound under the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance to give Japan a free hand in 
Siberia and Manchuria. 


Understanding on Ruhr Denied 


Japan, it was stated, is recognized 
by the Allies as having certain eco- 
nomic interests in the Shantung Pen- 
insula, but this recognition¢ does not 
extend to Siberia or Manchuria and 
the report that Japan will support 
France in her contentions concerning 
reparations in the Ruhr district in re- 
‘turn for French and ItahHian support 
in Shantung, Manchuria and Siberia, 
is without foundation in fact. 

Continuing, the British authority 
stated that the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance is a purely defensive agreement 
and does not entitle. Japan to count 
on British support for any extraneous 
political ambitions she may have in 
view. This, it was stated, is made 
perfectly clear in the preamble to the 
agreement, which states that the high 
contracting parties stipulate that the 
object of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
is “preservation of the common inter- 
ests of all powers in China by insur- 
ing the independence and integrity of 
|the Chinese Empire and the principle 
'of equal opportunities for the com- 
merce of all nations in China; main- 
tenance of the territorial rights of 
the high contracting parties in regions 
of _eastern Asia and of India, and 
defense of their special interest in 
said regions.” 


Chinese View Expressed , 


Discussing the matter with a highly 
placed Chinese authority, it was 
learned that even though an agree- 
ment existed between France, Italy, 
and Japan. along the lines quoted 
above, there would be no need for 
secrecy, as Great Britain, France 
and Italy are -. already bound 
by virtue of their 1914 agree- 
ment with Japan, whereby, as: the 
price of Japanese assistance to the 
Allies in the East, the latter pledge 
themselves to support the Japanese 
claims to the former German economic 
interest in Kiaochow, Tsing-tao and 
throughout the Shantung Peninsula. 

The Chinese authority further 
stated: “It is beside the question for 
the Allies to contend that the con- 
cessions were extorted from them by 
Japan in the hour of the Allies’ dire 
need—unless it is the Allies’ intention 
to appeal along the lines proposed’ in 
President Wilson’s 14 points fo an 
international court against the binding 
character Of any agreement signed un- 
der duress.” 

Similar rumors were heard, it is 
learned among various representatives 
at the Peace Conference in Paris and 
were treated like many other reports 
which circulated there as being of 
little consequence 
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nd|Governor of Mississippi Bids 
Sect Welcome—Large Tract 
-of Land Purchased — State- 
ment by Mennonite Leader 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


JACKSON, Mississippi—In the face 
of opposition from the entire American 
Legion, Gov. Lee M. Russell, of Mis- 
sissippi, has officially refused to 
withdraw ‘his welcome to the State, 


River 
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his guarantee of the right to educate 
| their children as they see fit and in the 
language they choose, the right to; 


religious freedom, or all the privileges 
of citizenship, which he had pre- 
viously, and privately, extend@d to 
162,000 members of the Mennonite 
sect, who have purchased large land- 
holdings in-this State and are prepar- 
ing migrate from the Swift Current 
district of Manitoba, Canada, to these 
lands early in 1921. 

The Mennonites, it is now officially 
announced, have bought 125,000 acres 
of land, and taken options on 100,000 
(acres more, in Wayne and Greene 
counties, Mississippi... They paid $18 
an acre for this land; a total of $2,- 
250,000, and paid cash, while it is re- 
liably reported that they deposited 
$10,000 additional for the option on the 
100,000 acres whose purchase they are 
considering. These lands are among 
the most fertile in the south, and lie 
in southeastern Mississippi, a country 
of rolling prairies, sparsely wooded, 
but well watered, and requiring little 
clearing up for immediate crop- 
planting. ; 


Cause of Migration 


The Mennonites are migrating from 
Canada, according to H. M. Klaussen, 
who came here from the Swift Current 
district to represent them, and who 
closed the purchase of the land, be- 
cause the Manitoba provincial govern- 
ment has been. trying, for several! 
years to compel them to send their 
children to the public schools, instead 
of to the private Nennonite schools, 
where the only language taught is 
German, and where the hietory of the 
world is alleged to be strongly tinged 
with pro-Germanism in its teaching. 
Mr. Klaussen refused either to affirm 
or to deny that oercher is fayored | 
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First, the Louisiana department of the 
American Legion, then the Mississippi 
department, and, finally, within the 
past two weeks, the whole national 
organization of the Legion adopted 
unanimous resolutions against the so- 
called “Mennonite invasion.” These 
resolutions, accompanied by strong 
protests, were sent to Governor Rus- 
sell, but he remained unmoved by 
them. 

Last week, the Mississippi depart- 
ment of the American Legion tele- 
graphed its protest to Bainbridge 
Colby, Secretary of State, at Wash- 
ington, and to Benjamin P. Harrison, 
United States Senator from Missis- 
sippi, urging the latter to take the mat-~ 
ter on the floor of the upper House. 


Protest and Governor’s Reply 


The American Legion’s protest, in 
brief, said: 

“The Mennonites are conscientious 
objectors, refusing to enter military 
service. They will not assimilate 
American citizenship, neither will they 
allow themselves or their children to 
be assimilated by the American people. 
They will not send their children to 
public schools, but teach them only in 
German and only in their private 
schools, They speak German in their 
daily communication with each other® 
As immigrants to the United States, 
with these facts standing against 
‘them, they should be barred.” 

To this, Governor Russell gave his 
answer to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, as follows: 

“I have guaranteed religious and 
educational freedom to the Mennon- 
ites. I am giving them a guarantee 
only of what the Constitution of the 
United States guarantees to évery one 
who enters its doors. Neither gov- 
ernor nor state can go behind the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“The Mennonites may be conscien- 
tious objectors to military service, but 
President Wilson himself recognized 
such people during the war, and made 
special provision for them. I have not 
opposed and shall not oppose what 1s 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, and what is a good 
enough principle to be followed by the 
President of the United States. I have 
given these guarantees to the Mennon- 
ites, and I shall stand by these guaran- 
tees.” 

Neal Campbell, of Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, executive committeeman of the 
Mississippi department of the Amer- 
ican Legion, wrote some days ago. 
when the' Legion first began its cam- 
paign against the Mennonites, a letter 
to the Louisiana department of the 
Legion, in which he said, tn part: 

“The American Legion in Mississippi 
is on record as being firmly and fully 
opposed to the coming of the Men- 
nonites, and has given notice to them. 
and to the officials of the State of 
Mississippi that the campaign against 
them would be only commenced with 
their arrival in this State.” 
|. The answer of the Louisiana mem- 


‘bers of the American Legion to this 
‘letter was the formal protest, unani- 
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ce ion ares religious beliefs and 
Se seteny following the prin- 
laid down by our fore- 


ices, and carry on their 
e they are guaranteed re- 
a aba freedom. Such 
} we have been given here in 


: ce Yean of Site-Seeking 
e church, which is the govern: 
g engfes fhe my eyed will formally 
approye the purchase of 
cradle nat dade but this is so 
an accomplished fact that I have 
serve ‘Sreater part of the purchase 
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ve fe obtained in southeastern 
| aad also have put up a 


were in con- 

e with the fenders of my people 
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opi -ors were sent to Mexico, 

to South America, 

to some of the countries of 
tay yas, well as to other. of the 
| The authorities of 


as to guarantees of 

and educational freedom. 

of the state govern- 

eed o Mississippi were considered 
the | a pete 
why — © was chosen for 


The Mennonite church, 

is ts wy, the people of a re- 
8 belief who are known com- 
as ‘the Mennonites,’ has pur- 
from a group of landholders, 
by H. A. Emerson, of Yellow 

, Arkansas, a tract of 125,000 acres 
in Wayne and Greene counties, 
3 8 Mississippi, at a price of 
_ * $18 an acre, or a total of $2,250,000, 
Bec suprorimatiy $2,000,000 of which I 
shave > ers Age to Mr. Emerson and. 
m Sg associates, and the balance of 

1 be paid before my people 
¥e algo Nave paid $10,000 for 
 Pubning to March 1, .1921, 
‘acres more of the same kind 


land, adjoining the tract. already 
When we take up this op- 
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. tion, as we undoubtedly shall, this 
$10,000 will become part of the pur- 


a ‘whase price, which is to be at $18 an 


also, or $1,800,000 more, and is 
ned from the same party of 


rst movement of my people 

111 be of 162,000 individuals. 
come direct, on through 
Winnipeg to Jackson, and 

‘ #0 to the lands they have pur- 
| where they will at once begin 

| erection of homes, churches and 
is, working of the farms 
cooperative basis on 
| oh worked in Canada. 
ec change in the mode 
_ ___ Of living, religious observances or ed- 
> 3 My 
‘not mix in politics, though 
elections of their own of- 
not take part in wars, and 
extent of imprisonment, 
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to that date as the 
of The Netherlands.’ 

quickly overflowed The Nether- 
lands and spread into Germany, where 

their refusal to serve in the: army 
brought about their expulsion by Fer- 
dinand II. In 1789 they were barred 


jfrom the ownership of land in Ger- 


many, but, as Catherine II had in- 
vited them to settle in Russia in 1786, 
thousands of them migrated to that 
country. In the last half of the nine- 
Russian policy 

the Mennonites were 

give 10 years in which to serve in the 
Russian Army or leave the country. 
They took the latter alternative, and a 
number settled in the United States, 
where some had joined the Quaker 
colonies as early as 1683, when in- 
vited there by William Penn. The 
greatest number, however, went into 
Canada. Since that migration, the 
criginal Mennonite sect has been 


h widely divided into a number of 


branches, some of which would not 
be recognized as having belonged to 
the religious division founded by 
Menno Simons nearly 406 years ago.” 
H. A. Emerson, who handled the sale 
of the lands in southeastern Missis- 
sippi for the party of land owners, said 
[to a representative of The Christian 
i Science Monitor: 
| “In selling the lands to the Men- 
nonites, neither the syndicate of Amer- 
ican landowners I represented, nor I, 
myself, had any antagonism to Can- 
ada, or any feeling that we were 
bringing an undesirable element into 
the United States. The Mennonites 
are determined to leave Canada; the 
lands we hold are suited to their needs 
and our State welcomes them, accord- 
ing to the official statement of its 
Governor, We can see no reason why 
they should not. come here to settle, 
rather than to go to some foreign coun- 
try, where they can add to its wealth 
by the practice of their industry and 


frugality.” 


TEXTILE WORKERS 
TO FIGHT TARIFF 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Wa 


New 
York last evening, after a visit to 
Washington to confer with officials of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Labor Department, with the deci- 
sion to undertake a thorough investi- 
gation of the textile indystry in the 
United States and present the data 
obtained before the Ways and Means 


atives, in opposition to the plans. of 
textile manufacturers to obtain a pro- 
tective tariff on wool. 

Mr. Golden did not meet William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, and his 
efforts to arouse official interest else- 
where in the condition of the textile 
workers were not successful. The 
textile workers are much affected by 
unemployment. 


HEIRS OF RADICAL 
ASK FOR DAMAGES 
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| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Golumbia 
—Suit for $100,000 damages has been 
brought against A. Mitchel! Palmer, 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
and a group of persons associated 
with him in the Department of Jus- 
tice, including W. J. Flynn, head of 
the Bureau of Investigation; George 
F. Lamb, Charles G. Scully and John 
Francisco. The suit is in connection 
with the killing of Andrea Salsedo, an 
alleged radical, by a fall from the 
fourteenth floor of the Department of 
Justice building in Park Row, New 
York, and damages are asked in be- 
half of his heirs, his former wife and 
two children. The allegation is made 
that before Salsedo fell from the win- 
dow John Francisco flogged him. 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Forma- 
tion of a Council of Social Agencies in 
New Orleans is assured by the action 


thropic organizations in the city, who, 
meeting with the Association of Com- 
merce and with Francis H. McLean, a 
social work éxpert, of New York, have 
named a committee to draw up plans 
for such a council. 
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a department 


shops and yp ag stores 


Committee of the House of Represent- | 


of 40 leaders of charitable and philan- 


Special to gs Christian Science Monitor 
from itg Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Florida delegation in Congress 
appeared before the House Census 
Committee yesterday to deny the state- 
ment previously made by Negroes that 
they were prevented from voting in 


that state, and that they were mis- 
treated because of their color. Affi- 
davits were presented, sdme of them 
signed by Negroes, denying specific 
charges that had been made. 

These charges were made last week 
by representatives of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People during the considera- 
tion of the reapportionment bill. Com- 
plaints were made of forcible dis- 
franchisement, not only in Florida, 
but In other southern states. 

George Holden Tinkham (R.), 
Representative from Massachusetts, 
also appeared before the committee 
yesterday to urge that, in the reap- 
portionment of the House, representa- 
tion be based upon the number of 
votes cast, rather than upon the to- 
tal population. This would materi- 
ally reduce the proportionate repre- 
sentation of the south and would be 
vigorously resisted by representatives 
from that section. 

The Census Committee, which has 
been holding hearings for several 
weeks, is disappointed at the compara- 
tively slight interest taken in the 
subject of reappointment by any ex- 
cept the Negroes, who have presented 
their alleged grievances. 


~ |home in order to have the people in- 
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publtc press had refused to accept 


more o less tavoray dapoved toward 
Freeman §. Hurd, of Oak Park, | 
| Tilinois, told of the efforts being made | 


in that suburb to circularize ey 


formed on the subject of enforced 
vaccination in the schools, after the 


their paid advertisements. Challenges 
made by him to debate with the health 
officials on the subject of vaccination 
had: been ignored, he said.. Dr. Frank 
S. Needham, health commissioner of 
Oak Park, has issued ap order that 
no child be admitted to any public 
or parochial school until he or she 
has been vaccinnated. 


DANGER OF SECRET 
TREATIES DECLARED 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor 

GLASGOW, Scotland (Tuesday)— 
Viscount Grey, former Foreign Min- 
ister of Great Britain, in a speech to- 
night, warned the world powers of 
the dangers of secret treaties. Another | 
world war must be avoided at all 
costs, be said, and Europe must he 
prevented from returning to the con- | 
ditions which existed before the great 
war. 

There should be no secret treaties, 
he declared, although he admitted hav- 
ing made several himself during the 
war. These he was compelled to make, 
he explained, when disagreeable ne- 
cessities arose. ob 


_ 
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BUILDERS cu T “WAGES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office te 
GREENSBORO, North Carolina—‘ 
With the beginning of the néw year 
the Greensboro Builders Association 
cut the wages of members of all 
crafts and of all common laborers in 


~ 


|} ation is composed of all general con- 


Issac Siegel, chairman of the com- | 


mittee, introduced a bill providing | 
that the House of Representatives | 


shall be composed of 483 members, in- | sociation, 
cline of prices and in order to encour- | 


stead, of 435 as at present, and that 
the representatives to the 68th and to 
each subsequent Congress shall be 
elected by districts composed of a/ 
contiguous and compact territory, con- 
taining as nearly as possible an equal | 
number of inhabitants. Mr. Siegel | 
said that he was not insistent upon 
the number of representatives worked 
out in his bill, but he thought the 
United States should not have less 
than that number in its lower house. 
Most of the large European countries 
have more than that in the lower 
branch of their legislative bodies. 
The difficulties of reapportionment 
are so great and so complicated by 
diverse conditions in different parts 


of the country that it seems almost. 


impossible to reach a _ satisfactory 
agreement and one that will stand 
the test of litigation. The terms of 
the amendments to the “gerne 
especi ially the fourteen such 
that any attempt to fo! 

tionment in itor we them 
would open the way to various con- 
structions and delays. It is possible 
that a new amendment to the Con- 
stitution may be proposed to cover 
the requirements. 


WOOL GROWERS TO 
TRY MANUFACTURING | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
HELENA, Montana—One thousand | 
pure wool blankets are to be man 
ufactured by the Montana Wool 
Growers Association and marketed in 
this State as a test of the advisability 
of having the association embark upon 
a general manufacturing campaign. 
If the venture gives promise of suc- 
cess, mills will be established in Mon- 
tana at points where hydro-electric 
power is easily available, according 
to an announcement of Charles H. 
Williams, president of the association. 
The 1000 blankets for the test will be 
made of Montana wool] in an eastern 
factory under contract. A federal tax 
on “shoddy’-—reworked woolen rags— 
to discourage its use and favor the 


use of virgin wool, has been indorsed 


by the Wool Growers Association. 


MEDICAL LIBERTY 
FIGHT IN OAK PARK 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
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|cials of the company also announced 
the receipt from the State Department 


-| University, are among those who have 


| 
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CHICAGO, Illinois — Recommenda- | 


tions for a plan of action on the part 


of persons opposed to the Sheppard- | 


Towne bill were made by Mrs. G. M. 
Kenyon of St. Paul, Minnesota, at a 


i 
; 
| 
! 


i 
i 


luncheon of the Chicago branch of: the | 


American Medical Liberty 
held yesterday 
C. A. Mrs: Kenyon recently returned 
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Scott’s Distinctive 
Full: Dress Clothes 


ULL dress clothes speak 

the same worldly language 
but they differ widely in 
form of expression. 


We follow a duty of detail 
on an English-cut and Cus- 
tom which holds and extends 
a class of trade and so lifts 
our name into local leadership. 


Dress Coat and Trousers $85 
Separate Tuxedo Jacket $58 


The creation of our own work- 
rooms. 


Ready-to-Wear .. 


. 
+ 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


cs 


League, | 
at the Central Y. M.. 


their employ 20 per cent. The associ- 


tractors, sub-constractors and mate- 
rial men of Greensboro. The wage cut 
was necessary, say members of the as- 


‘on Monday in the Senate. 


“rit, 


'a market found for their commodities. 


in view of the general de- 


age building. 


HELENA MILK PRICE. ‘LOWER | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

HELENA, Montant—Milk dealers in | 
Helena have announced a reduction 
of 3 cents per quart on milk delivered 
in the city, effective January 1. bs cag 
old price was 18 cents. A 20 per cent 
reduction is announced on other dairy | 
products. The drop in the price of | 
hay is given as the reason for the 
lower milk price. Last winter, in| 
Helena, hay sold from $40 to $50 per | 
ton. This winter it can be bought) 
at from $12 to ‘$15 per ton. 
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NEW YORK-HAVANA TELEPHONE. 
United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
The, inauguration, before spring, of 
rect telephonic communication be- 
tween New York and Havana is as- 
sured, according to an anouncement 
made by the Cuban-American Tele- 
phone Company here yesterday. Offi- 


asked about this fund, 
seen any 


.of a permit to beach three cables at 
Key West, Flori da. 
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PROFESSORS DISC HARGED | 
ATHENS, Greece (January 1)-—) 
fAiuancet ad Phoutrides, formerly of | 
Harvard University, and Professor 
|Papanicolaou, formerly of New York 


been discharged from Athens Univer- 
sity. They had come here by request 
of the former Premier, Eleutherios 
Veniselos. 
BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois--J. P. Griffin 
has been elected president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to succéed 
L. F. Gates, who refused another 
term. Mr. Griffin was president of 
the board in 1916 and 1917, and has 
been on the board for a1 years, 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX FORMS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-——-Forms for reporting individual in- 
| come tax returns for 1920 on net in- 
comes of more than $5000' will be 
| Teady for distribution on January 10, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced yesterday. 


Mle 


into effect. 


land that it will stimulate a movement | 


ie: Renenel to care 


Farmers — Party Lines Lost} ”. 


Special - Aly mes thik Science ating! 
from | ashington News Office 


wamtinaron, District of Columbia’ 
—Deapite the veto of the President 
and the disapproval of David F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of the Treasury, the 
resolution providing for the revival of 
the War Finance Corporation became 
a law yesterday, passing over the pres-~ 
idential veto in the House, as it had 


The action was taken without re- 
gard to party affiliations. As in the 


upper house, the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of reviving this body, 
which was created as a war agency, 
the vote in the House being 250 to 66, 
with three voting present, or 37 more 
than the requisite two-thirds. Seven- 
teen Democrats and 49 Republicans 
voted to sustain the President’s veto. 
The vote was taken without debate, 
Frank W. Mondell, Representative 


from Wyoming, the Republican leader, 
having stated that the President in 
vetoing the measure had raised no | 
new question so that it was not nec-) 
essary for the House, which had con- 2 
sidered it thoroughly before passing | 
to enter into a discussion of it | 


again. | 


The farming element, especially the | 
‘cotton producers of the fpouth and 


Oo 
the grain growers of the west, have | vnited States. 


demanded that the War Finance Cor- | 


poration be revived in order that for- | 
eign trade might be stimulatéd and 


It was their influence largely which 
was responsible for the action in both | 
houses of Congress. 

Secretary Houston, on the other 
‘hand, has consistently refused to give 
/his approval to such a revival, main- 
‘taining that it was economically un- 
sound and that it was destined to 
bring disappointment in its train. He 
based this opinion on the ground that 
it was unwise to turn backward and 


'try to force trade through an agency | 


that was created solely to” met the) 
emergencies of war, inadvisable for | 
‘the government to enter into business, | 


which should be left to private en-| 


'terprise to work out ahd undesirable | 
‘to add to the figancial burdens of | 
ithe country at a time when the strain | 
was already excessive. 

The War Finance Corporation has |, 
‘a book balance of about $375,000,000, 
‘but Secretary Houston retorted when 
“Has anyone 
money lying idle in the 
Treasury?” In ofder to be able to 
lend this amount the governmetit will 
have to obtain the money through 
issuing treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness or corporation bonds. Al-. 


I 
though officials of the War Finance | 


Corporation are eager to begin operar | 
tions at once it is realized that some | 
time must elapse before the method | 
of raising the required amount of | 
money can be decided upon and gas) 


i 


|The Treasury Position | 


Treasury officials have held that the 
War Finance Corporation has no au- | 
thority to deal with officials of for-| 
eign governments and no way of com- 
pelling the people of other countries 
to buy wheat or cotton if they prefer 
to buy something else, or if they have | 
not the money te pay for them. The, 
corporation can lend money to pro-, 

te trade, but so can private enter- | 
prises if there is sound security and | 
a chance of success, they say. 

On the other hand, the farmers ana 
others who have been urging the re-' 
vival of the War Finance Corporation | 
believe that it can facilitate credits | 


held in check to the present time by 
the economic and financial legacies 
of war. 

‘The House, having done this much | 
for the farmer, defeated the amend- 
ment to appropriate $10,000,000 for the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, which 
was also urged by farm organizations. 
However, an attempt will be made to- 
day to have it reconsidered, and it is 


believed with a fair prospect of suc- 
- 
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“(ood Sense”’ 


the name implies 


“REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF” 


Shoe—all that 


The Coward “Good Sense” 
Shoe is especially well named, 
for the comfort and service it 
gives appeals to your good 
sense. Made to follow the 
natural lines of the foot it 
allows plenty of toe action 
combined with an easy snug- 
ness at the waist and _ heel. 
A splendid shoe for heavy 
people and those who do 
much walking. . , 


Made from the best leathers 
and materials in a wide range 
of sizes For men, women 


and children. 
James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St.,.N. Y. C. 


(Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else . 


war vessels left Fiume 


“AND: D FRATERNITIES| 


Epectat to The Chshebthis Mebitaiats Monitor 
' from its Western News Office } 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—For several 
years the Board of Education of St. 
Louis has been endeavoring to abolish 
all fraternities and sororities in the 
public high schools. Late in 1920 an 
order was issued that all students 
affiliated with such organizations 
should immediately withdraw. from 
them and all others should pledge 
themselves not to become affiliated 
with such organizations. In four of 
the five high schools the order was 
complied with. In the largest of the 
high schools, located. in the West End 
residence districty a considerable num- 
ber of the students resisted the or- 
der. This culminated in the filing of 
a suit by certain parents to restrain 
the Board of Education from enforc- 
ing its order. The plea was dénied, 
but other action is 
Those having the litigation in charge 
for the parents who object to the rul- 
ing have announced that the case will 
be carried into the Supreme Court. 


MEXICANS TRYING 
COTTON-GROWING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

EL PASO, Texas—One of the first 

experiments in growing cotton in 

Nuevo Leon, Mexico. was begun this 


‘year an a large ranch near Monterey. 
‘Demand of F armers . | 


Eight hundred acres were pianted in 
five different grades of cotton, the 
work being done under the supervision 

an agricultural expert from the 
Most of the seed was of 
the short staple variety, for which 
there is a big demand in this locality. 
The 800 acres promise to yield an 
exceptionally good crop, all of which 
will be marketed in Mexico, most of it 
in Monterey, where there are a num- 
ber of coiton mills. The farm of 800) 
acres is well equipped with machinery | 
and irrigation facilities. 
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PRESIDENT NAMED 
FOR FIUME REGENCY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ROME, 
respondent of the 
in Fiume telegraphs that 
'Grossich has been appointed presi- 


| dent of the regency. 


Torpedo boats, destroyers, and other 
| on Monday. 
The dreadnaught Dante and other 
warships will leave on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. The Italian squadron 
has captured two sailing ships, carry- 
ing 40 legionariés and munitions; com- 
ing from Veglias The Italian rison }- 
at Santi Quaranta has embarked for 
taly. 
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WEST VIRGINIA LOSES CAPITOL 
CHARLESTON, West Virginia—The 
West Virginia Senate will convene in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium and the 
House of Delegates in the Baptist 
'Temple when the regular session of 
the Legislature opens here on Janu- 
ay 13. This plan was made necessary 
by the burning of the state Capitol on 
Monday. 


contemplated. , 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


COLUMBIA, South Carolina — “An 
analysis of the governmental] appro- 
priations for the fiscal year of 1920, 
prepared by Edward B. Rosa of the 
United States Bureau. of Standards, 
reveals the significant fact that out of 
a total appropriation of approximately 
$5,500,000,000 only $57,000,000 is de- 
voted to research, education, and de- 
velopment,” says a recent issue of the 
Weekly News, of the University of 


South Carolina. 

This 1.01 per cent of the appropria- 
tion, the bulletin says, includes items 
for agriculture, commerce and manu- 
facturing, mining and minerals, labor 
and education, and public health. For 
military purposes 92.83 per cent of the 
| total appropriation is set aside. 

“On the basis of 100,000,000 popula- 
tion at the present time, the govern- 
ment spends this year a per capita of 
$14.24 for the army and navy, and 
$38.55 for paying the expenses of the 
recent and previous wars,” says the 
bulletin. “In other words, our fed- 
eral govérnment spends on a per cap- 
ita basis for development in the fie'd 
of agriculture only 36 cents; in com- 
merce and manufacturing, 6 cents; 
mining and minerals, 3 cents; labor, 
6 mills; education, 7 cents and 7 mills: 
and public health 4 cents, as compared 
with $52.79 for military expenses and 
operation. 

“Such figures as these make one 
pause and wonder what it might be 
possible to accomplish in peace times 
tf the resources of the country were as 
effectively mobilized to combat the 
sinister tendencies in the country in 
|the shape of illiteracy, poorly trained 
| teachers, inadequate school equipment, 


’ 


The variety ak alt 4 ie 
‘of the five different grades which does ‘lack of knowledge of the fundamenta 


best 


‘laws of sanitation, poor assimilation of 


will be specialized in next year. | the great mass of foreign element in 


‘Our population, and a number of 
others that suggest themselves in this 
‘connection, as they were to meet the 
| great emergency of a world war. 
| These deficiencies carry with them 


| possible evi! results that are as likely 


to wreck us from within as a nation, 


Italy (Tuesday)—The cor-|as are the aggressions of an unre- 
“Giornale d’ [talia” | ‘stricted militarism and economic op- 
Anthony | Pression from without. P 
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| LOUISIANA LAND COMMISSION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
BATON ROUGE, Louisiana—Govy. 
John M. Parker has appointed the 
first public land commission created 


in the south, as provided for by Act 34 
of the last am eg of the Louisiana 
General Assembly. This commission 
‘is to classify, enumerate, list atid put 
a tentative value on all the public 
lands of the State. The attorney-gen- 
eral of the State and the registrar of 
the state land office are ex-officio 
members of this commission, which 
consists of five men, the remaining 
three being S. W,. Mason, of Shré€ve- 
port; B. B. Purser, of Amite; and 
Charles E. Bauer, of Baton Rouge. 
The commission met for the first time 
January 4, in Baton Rouge, and will 
remain in virtually continuous session 


| 


until its work is accomplished. 


ARMY 
SURPLUS 


Bacon 


buy 


Tomatoes 


Highest. grade choice meats of guaranteed quality, 
McNeill & Libby; 


Every can bears packer’s name and is guaranteed by U. S. 


Armour; Libby, 
etc. 


Government. 


Prices as per Army Supply Base List 


Percan Cans Per case 


Bacon issue, 12 Ibs 

Beef, Corned, No. 1, 12 oz.. 
Beef, Corned, 1 Ib 

Beef, Corned, No. 2, 24 oz.. 
Beef, Corned, 6 Ibs 

Beef, Fresh Roast, 1 Ib 
Beef, Fresh Roast, 6 Ibs.... 
Hash, Corned Beef, 1 1b.... 
Hash, Corned Beef, 2 Ibs... 


TOMATOES 
TOMATOES 
BACON 

HARD BREAD 
TOOTH PASTE 
YARN 


SOCKS 
BLANKETS 


30 


* 


~ 


a 2 
$-oz. tins, 4¢: 
25-cent size, 13¢: 
yarn. 
New, 


New, 
Gray, 


cost of carrying charges. 


postage. None sent C. QO. D. 


Candy—Kinds - Pound tins 


Nawacco Waters 
Nawacco Wafers 
Chocolates 
Numerous flavors. . .35c Bi. ib. 


extra for EA If this additional 


Borer 1 


L. Station. 


«~ Canned Meats— 


Candy 


Save 44 to % Present Retail Prices 


Ib. (none by mail). 
No. 10, 6% Ib. (none by mail), 27¢ can. 6 cans, $1.50 per case. 
In strips, 23¢ a Ib. Sliced, 27¢ uw Ib. 
100 tins, $3.50 per case. 
two for 25¢. 

190%, Pure Worsted, gray, 
A medium-fine sock yarn in skeins. 
Socks made from this yarn, 
Gray woolen, medium heavy, 
75% or More Wool...........:.. 
75% or Less Wool 


By Parcel Post for above add lic each 


One can, one case or more, at the Government prices, at our stores, except at 
those removed from Boston Army Supply Base we add, on some articles the 
Mail orders shipped in original unmixed case lots by 
express, carrying charges PAID, except ‘Tomatoes. 
lots, or mixed cases, shipped express, carrying charges collect, or if to go. by 
mail add 5c for first pound or fraction and le for each additional pound for 


Commercial Candy*from new low-priced 


Sugar, aver. wt. 2' Ibs. 


Cartens and tins gag ~ Jess) shipped by parcel post at pen! extra for EACH carton, or 3c 
CH tin. charge for postage and 
« Oases shipped to dealers by express ca 


REMIT BY MONEY ORDER, CHECK OR CASH,TO 


E. B. HARRIS, SALES DIRECTOR 


(Army Surples Supplies, N. FE. Div.) 
37 ESSEX STREET, 


Distributing yap in Boston: Opp. South Station, Adams Sza,, 
Also Lawrence, Haverhill, Worcester, Springfield and 
Holyoke, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Portland, Mai 


Yarn Blankets 


packed by 


Purity Cross; Swift; Cudahy, 


Discounts Offered 


On meat purchases only 
are as follows. 


$100 to $1000... 

$1001 to $4000... .10% 

$4001 and over....20% 
purchases over 


On all 
$4000 we ship freight 


prepaid. 


10¢ can, 24 cans. $2.16 per case. 


at store. 


firmly twisted (not fluffy) 
Per pound. 


two-ply, 


per pair 
per pair 


4% lIbs., single 66x84 in. 


Orders for less than case 


Case 
50 tins $7.00 
50 tins 8.00 


24bars50c 40cartons 17.50 
3 rolls70c 20 cartons 13,50 
20 rolls70c 20 cartons 13.50 


Carton 


per carton 75c¢ 


is not incl 
packing staunee eal candy 
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Fesery uxie inn too, for 

, there are turns and twists 

: may puzzle us, but it 
mmibered that the main 

e life of a man like Shake- 

Sp aceaiobenient and it is not 

ing savantion to say so. As 
ule = ie not — it- 


we see that the specu- 

} going on merrily in 1820 

| the same fruits as in 

_ Let there be ‘no quarreling 
tole id let us just agree that who- 
e “Twelfth Night” and “Julius 

| he wrote it or did 

or need his own name or 

‘’s name, did a 


1792, there were | 


$13 morning; 20 
y newspapers. In 
the country were published some 70) 


newspapers, so that, take it all in all, | 
asks| journalism had had a good start in’ 
d. Voltaire, who flourished be-— 
|} fore this culmina 


,» must neverthe- 
less have envied and admired the 
wealth of newpapers and public sheets 
in the England of his time and often 
have wished that in his own country 
he could have had the same oppor- 


tunities for disseminating the defense 
or advocating the causes which he had | 
so much at heart. By the way, it is | 


to the author of Robinson Crysoe, so. 
it is affirmed by an English writer, 
that we owe the “serial” in our news- 
papers. In 1719, De Foe brought the 
story out in this form in the Original 


London Post and “as a result, the 
periodical: itself has vanished. Only 
the torn-out portions of ‘Robinson | 
Crusoe’ remain, for this year.” So, 
that we see that in those days the 
public watched for the installment of. 
its favorite story quite as eagerly as 


it does today. 


Well, it is hard to say ‘what Vol- 
taire would have thought of the great 
war. He certainly would have been 
very much surprised at the absence of 
plumes and ceremony about it and he 
would have beefi very much puzzled 
indeed at the range of the weapons, 
for those of his day were popguns in 
comparison. He was not a militaris:. 
but in his days soldiering was a pro- 


prairi and the 
prairie air Save burnt his fa face a dull 


battered felt hat, 
e looking old vest, 


ers, a cotton shi 
and a disreputab 


which he never buttons together, 5, 


which he never takes off. At least, 


™, 


| might as ‘well move along the way he 


| while thug engaged Pete gave his 
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| ee sin BENRY Lucy 
ae Specially for The Christian aes aily 


Let the wan 


| ship of Mr. Asquith intend to concen- 
trate criticism upon the waste of 
tnoney rampant in high places. The 
| war came to an end more than two} 
years ago. 
and won it have been demobilized; the, 
Exchequer is eased of the drain’ of | 
their daily pay, and in hundreds of 
pro thousands of cases the men are vainly 
unted and made some | searching for émployment and means 
to the fence, and of livelihood in other fields of labor. 
But the clerical staff, hurriedly re- 
opinion of cattle, their, disposition and | cruited at big salaries to meet alleged 
habits. His remarks were vivid and | exigencies of the war, in many cases 
comprehensive. remain undisturbed iit possession of 
The ride back to the ranch house (their office armchairs and their com- 
was accomplished in total silence.After | fortable weekly wage. 
we had put away our horses, Pete; beauty of St. James’ Park remains 
went back to his Ghair on the shady | withered under the blighting presence 
side of the house, and sat down mood-/of the lake-dwellers, and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Works, ques- 
tioned as to when this blot will be 
removed, talks vaguely about some- 
thing being done probably in the 


House of Cindi: ‘under the leader- ‘ 


The soldiers who fought | 


The sylvan | 


is on these alaatehe, silent, vy 
ee mornings that the colors. of/ table thing about her. 

autumnal foliage seem at their |camé to London to meet Mrs. Carrie 
richest and nest. _ hardars sunshine Chapman Catt of New York. - 

‘An Austrian by birth, Mrs. Schrei- 
ber represents a phase of thought 
‘that touched, in ai\way unrealized 
by Berlin, the varied interests out- 
‘side Prussia. A writer of consid- 
‘erable merit, an ardent suffragist, 
she has sympathies of a broad na- 
ture, but the construction of a demo- 
cratic constitution for Germany is 
the question that affects her most 
keenly. To build up what has been 
gained by the revolution is what she 
A a Ra .is working for. 

Election of women in the govern- 
ment of the country, says Mrs. Schrei- 


F ROM WOOLWORTH ber, is justified by all that is being 


n down the autumn conflagra- 
tion than to favor it—merge it all in a 
general sulky radiance, as sunlight 
upon fire.will ever do. But today, un- 
der the-dim and silent sky, the woods 
are burning, with their own innate 
shadowless strength. There is nothing 
else but fierce, glowing, quenchless fire 
to which you can liken these beech- 
woods in-mid-November. 


‘course of about 12 months.’ The mar- | 

vel is that a man of the Prime Min-. 
istex’'s economic instinct, his rooted | 
-objéction to jobs of all kinds, his | 
strong will, and his autocratic power | 
|permits this state of things to con- 
tinue for a single week. It is perhaps 
impossible for the ordinary man to 
‘realize the paralyzing effect of the 
massive, passive weight of officialdom 
upon the most‘uctive and powerful 
| personality. 

I hear of fresh «discovery of the 
‘amazing methods of the Foreign Office 
in dealing with purely business mat- 
‘ters. It-has not yet come under the 
_| notice of the House of Commons. 

When it does, it is reasonable to ex-, 
| pect that something will happen. Mid- | 
way through the war it occurred to) 
some selon in Downing Street that it 
would be rather a, )smart thing to| 
establish at Cairo 4 bureau, with agen- 
cies spread about Arab countries in- 
‘volved in the war, collecting informa- 
'tion. As this promised the establish- 
ment of a new department with secre- 
'taries, clerical staff and a new weekly 
| pay-sheet, the idea was jumped at and 
forthwith established. The Treasury, 
‘grudgingly sanctioning the proposal, 
‘limited the annual cost to £3000.) 


TOWER (done in the interests of women and 
' children. 


“In Germany we-.have 32 women 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor; members of the Reichstag,” re- 
Do you remember how Alice became| Marked Adéle Schreiber. “I hope 


‘there will be more than one soon -in 
small so rapidly that she bumped her 
chin against her, foot? It does not England. To be the only woman mem- 


ber must give one the sense of being 
matter. You do not have to turn back |. unique woman!” She speaks almost 
to. the “adventures” for the same €X-/ perfect ‘English, only faltering tor a 
perience. For the sum of 50 cents/| word sometimes. 
(war tax included) and an elevator Among her literary work some of 
ride, you may have it yourself. You the most important is the editing of 
may even reverse Alice’s adventures, ing sale en “ _ prerang, and 
for she became tall afterwards, you e Encyclopedia of the , com- 
know, so tall that she wondered what prehensive volumes involving immense 
that moving green sea near her feet 


care and research. When she turned 
could be—until she suddenly realized 


to talk of children, one could see she 
that it was the tops of the trees which | had come to a subject very near her 
she had left far below her. 


heart, and she could find no word to 
‘express the pitiful conéition of the 

To be sure, there are no tree-tops 
to look down on from the tower of | 


children of the cities and towns 
a | Germany. 

oa Pesta wae re “In the country it is better, but in 

pot tea livers: out before you. bon, towns! The English do not know, 

To the north, lies a great futurist pic-| 


(or they would see that it is impos- 
ture—jumbled squares, rectangles, tri- | * sible for a country to become norma! 
angles, polygons of reddish brick, | 


/under the present conditions. The low 
purple, gray and blue in the distance, | 


| status of living produces a low type of 
cut through by the straight gray lines | intellect that must tell upon the mass 
'of the streets. The only fainiliar bit | 


need 


of people, making them unfit for the 
true construction that is so necessary 


of 
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That was excellent, showing how care-_ in the whole queer maze is the white. 
fully the money of the taxpayer ig'tower of *Madison Square and even_ 
looked after. At the end of a couple: that is a dwarfed and strange land- 
of years the Foreign Office, flushed; mark. To the south, you have the ! o 
| with the success of its latest progeny,! point of Manhattan where two riven | So oer aacmee gereaet gee pepsin mga 
arrived at the Treasury with demand meet the sea and then stretch Hther | their country to keep a normal "or naa 
for an increase of the staff, Of course long blue arms caressingly to either “Rich people in Berlin? Certainly. 
'with augmentation of the subsidy. In- | side of the island. Governor's Island | | eee soe ents i nad ob thn Sabie tare 
_quiry was made, with result that must’ is there, lodking so like the clay maps | is luxury,ifor strangers especially, but 
have whitened the hair, if any were|of your scnoolroom fgeocraphy that | jhe exchance makes it impossible for 
left, on the head of the Treasury offi-| you long to run your hands over the 1 naan ssosle ra a ‘eit enay 
'cials. It was discovered that instead | contours and into the valleys. <A tiny. nend _ ae uot-know how earnestly 


fession by itself and the soldier was 
not what he is so much now, a citizen 
who has taken up arms. Voltaire 
girded at the privileges of the officer 
class of his day, but he believed in 
class just the same and would not 
[ not hecessity, of strict origi-| quite have known what to do in a’ 

lity an I we cannot ask for this, even | world where it did not have much) 
in Shak, re, who, I think, would be | Play. But he would have taken his 
th e fir ry t to agree with this view. satisfaction in the defeat of the powers | 


a th ne English periodical that of oppression and injustice—J. H. S. 


‘at the present time. A starving pop- 
ulation will be inclined to sway ab- 
normally to the extreme left or the 


Se , good job. Having arrived 
t fata, tak » we ought to let the minor 
pints take care of themselves. The 
ff part of-all these speculations 
es eare is postulated the possi- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


As they neared the gap in the fence the herd broke into a full run 


jade of some let- 
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‘wakes 


1 “words that come, and 
ian to act so strongly on 
| "Voltaire certainly 
_kne w how to present a subject and 
8 be: clear. I wonder what he 
= | have had to say on many ques- 
s that are being asked today? He 
Lord Morley has pointed out, 
} aristocratic period, not of the 
7 t his mode of thinking, for 
its. lightness and grace of ex- 
om, has always a touch of the 
‘manner. He wanted justice and 
vs ‘for all, but we do not and 
: ca ‘n Bee Voitaire chanting 
- eT Es ag 
#3 ae of Democracy total, 


Never projecting other shapes, 
hae turbulent manly cities... . 


co ¥,. Voltaire’ did not want that, but 
eae ay been here today he would have 
‘ape that 
sar . It is a vast and delightful spec- 
Re what he would have 
about the war. I 
, he Would have said and 
ht about the American Y. M. C. 
| the great war, as it is described 
Miss Katherine Mayo. The assoct- 
n certainly performed a most val- 
e'and meritorious work and did it 
if not often, without any 
vart - aid from the army. Into 
| = me of, the case, whether it was 
BOC its friends thought it was, 
as far ger as its critics con- 
d t it did, is naturally no 
ess of mine. But the fact is that 
: did a tremendous 
mt of good work, much of it of a 
eaets military character. Whether 
itaire would have made fun of it or 
say, but.I think had 
» devotion and the work that 
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_ Organization or of an individual ; 
Os | he would not have 


for ‘the flower” which i« not a flower at 
ial, but only a bract. © 


ijwho have found it iz 


e a ome call it the water calla 


present their most picturesque and ani- 


dazzling 
it| lovely—the white water lily, 
| “counts the still, hot hours like beads” 


of the former flower that dwells in 


Hong Kong, at the foot of the Chinese 
Empire, is quite a small island belong- 
ing to the British, and is only 20 miles 
in length by 12 in breadth, but never- | 
theless it is a hive of activity. Un- 
doubtedly the period when the streets 


mated appearance is during the festi- | 
val of the Chinese New Year, which is 
later than the western one, being 
based on the Old Style calendar. . 

This sight is a brilliant one, espe-. 
cially at night when every one carries | 
a lighted paper lantern swinging from 
a tiny bamboo stick, and the coloring 
of the scene is most wonderful. The) 
streets consist of stone houses painted | 
in various tints, such as light yellow | 
ér blue, and at this time each one has | 
some decoration in the shape of a flag. 
or floral display. From the upper win- 
dow of every third or fourth building 
is hung a tremendous firework 20 feet | 
or so long, embodying ‘thousands of | 
squibs strung together. These are let | 
off at intervals, making a terrific noise. | 

Besides the normal picturesqueness | 
of the shops, which is effected by their , 
signs, éonsisting of long streamers of | 
different colored materials, bearing the 
name of the firm in Chinese characters. | 
there is the mass of color provided by | 
the crowd itself; for the blues worn. 
by the coolie classes mingle with the 
lovely shades of grass green, amber, | 
plum, and delicate pink, of the bro- | 
caded tunics and trousers worn by the | 
well-to-do classes. 

There are rows of stalls and barrows 
lit-by paper lanterns of various shapes 
and colors, with designs of flowers, 
fish and many queer devices. These 
are laden with oranges, sweetmeats, 
porcelain, brasses, or many-hued em- 
broideries, which the crowd bargain 
for with the vendors. Bargaining is! 
an art in China,.and the salesman 
always asks a much bigger price than 
he expects to get; should anyone give 
him the price demanded he would 
look on the buyer as a fool, and 
also be disappointed as he loves 
a duel of wits. Nevertheless, at this 
time, articles are often bought for less 
than their value, as ready money is 
necessary to meet liabilities, which, if 
not setiled, causes the loss of credit to 
the debtor for the ensuing year. 


The Water Arum 


It wil remind you of the calla lily, 
just as it has reminded so many others 
some shaded 
swamp. It is a not unworthy country 


| 


among surroundings as un- 
who 


the calla lacks the cloying scent 


not t ones. 


dn July for calla 


You must 


” which is not a true calla’ 


‘at any other 


of them, hundreds of them. 
| was no doubt about it; the cattle had | 


specu- ; e 


nobody has ever seen him without it. 

-Duning the. | 
the Lezy Z Ranch the place was a)- 
most deserted, for the owner had sold 
most of his herd the year before, and 
had just started to recruit a new one. 
There were only 1200 head of cattle on 
the place, and Pete was their chaperon. | 

That was what he called himself, 
at least; what he called the cattle is a 
subject that cannot be gone into too , 
closely. Pete was a cow-man born and. 
Dred, and he wouldn’t have worked. 
job; but as a cow-man | 
he felt that it was his privilege to. 
say what he thought about the cows,’ 
and he thought—and said—a good deal. 


'And it must be admitted that a herd | 


of half-wild Hereford yearlings can; 
be very annoying at times. 
I remember an illustrative little in| 


‘ern Alberta, and this was one of the | 
occasions. Pete and I were seated 
‘in the shade of the ranch-house car- 
-rying on a desultory conversation 
‘and gazing out idly on the far rolling, 
bare hills that made up the ranch. 
Suddenly Peie brought the front legs | 
of his chair to the ground, uitered a 
hg remark, and then got to his' 


t 
; 
} 
| 


| tury, 


“Look at there!” he said. 
“Where?” I asked eagerly. 

“The oatfield,” he replied and with- 
out another word he started for -the | 
barn. 

I looked in the direction to which 
he had pointed. The oatfield, which | 
lay in a broad flat about a mile away, 
was a bright green expanse, shim- | 
' mering in the heat; and on that ex- 
panse were dots of brown, Clusters, 
There 


broken down the fence and were mak- 
ing merry among the oats. 

I hurried to the barn. Pete, who | 
had already saddied, his favorite, | 
| “Buck,” told me curtly/to follow after | 
him and close the gates, and. then) 
swung on to his pony. By the time’ 
I had saddled another horse he was | 
gone. I followed at a more leisurely | 
pace, stopping every few minutes to. 
close the wire-fence gates that are 
the bane of every Alberta ranch. 
When I reached the oatfield, I saw 
an interesting sight. 

Pete had borne down with a rush | 
on the cattle, which, disturbed in their. 
guilty repast, were now lumbering | 
hither and thither in an aimless way. | 
Pete did not hesitate. He swooped : 
to the far side of the herd and began 
a wide, circling movement that sent | 
the stragglers galloping forward. | 
Every effort on the part of a cow io | 
dash to one side was met by a corre-| 
sponding whirl by the tan ‘pony, a | 
shout from Pete—and then the offend- | 
ing animal would swerve and run in | 
the right direction. In a few moments 


' 


the cattle were bunched in a compact | 


mass, headed toward the fen Then, 
see-sawing back and forth In rear 
of the herd, Pete urged it slowly for- 
ward. 

Tt sounds simple, and it looked 
simple, but | knew that only a trained 
rider and a trained horse could do it 
in just that way. Occasionally a cow 
| would Start out of the ranks and en- 


deavof fo double hack into the field. | 


hat Buck weuld whirl in his tracks 
sud send her scurrying back to the 


summer that I sun om | need, hiobolt 


'up cow-punching and get a job run- 
| ning a tracti6bn-engine? Some of these ' business as carried on at the Foreign 


_good man.” 


| MSS, of Northern English work at its | reau” 
|very best, showing the marvelous in-/on the understanding that it was not! 


escaped the ravaging little fingers 
_a child of un eighteenth century canoa | fallen leaves, and every step sends | 


his work. 


of the £3000 sanctioned, a sum of’ 
£14,000 per annum had been merrily | 
disbursed, including £2000 for a na- 
tive paper, and £10,000 to an Arab 
chief already in receipt of a hand- 
some subsidy. 

‘ That was in the ordinary course of 


Then he took off his hat and 
Fimally .-he -said: 

“Ite worth: $10,000. a day to work 
around cattle.” 
-“Pete;’ I said, 


ily. 


“why don’t you give 


plowing outfits around here need a/ Office. It was crowned by a greater) 
| financial coup. In course of inquiry | 
Pete gave me a cold stare. ‘the Treagury stumbled upon a case, 
“There's just one thing in this world | in which the Foreign Office had, with- | 

, more ornery than a Hereford cow,” he | out question, approved a refund to 
Said, “and that’s a> gasoline tractor. ¥ the Egyptian Government of £60,000. | 
pe ‘It was apologetically explained that | 

'a clerical error had been made, the' 

Durham MSS. se South actua] figure being £6000. These | 
Kensington things would be incredible if the facts | 

The rare opportunity of seeing in’ Were not certified upon competent aus | 
thorit It will be interesting to see | 

noone soda bledma ashton ' Albert | what iin when they are disclosed | 
Museum, some of the treasures of the. ‘in the House of Commons debate. Last 


Here are to be exhibited 5s some | cover the charges.of the ‘Arab Bu- | 


people. 
established two years earlier | 


tricacies of strap. pattern so beloved | authorized to expend more than £3090 | 
by the illuminators of Lindisfarne and | per annum. In view of this single | 


‘Treland from the eighth to tenth cen-; fact, the comfortable idea cherished | 
A volume ascribed to Bede is by the taxpayer that in the committee == 


turies, 
of particular interest and -is an,of supply he has a keen-sighted and | 
Evanglia Quatuor of the eighth cen-, wncompromising guardian of the pub- | 


1391 it is identified with “Quatuor to the sustained strength of the staffs | 
Evanglia de Manse Bedae,” but it is| of government departments, a Parlia- | 
in several handwritings, not one of mentary paper shows that the Pension | 


which resembles the “Cassidorus,” also, Ministry, which a month ago employed | 


‘exhibited here, which contains a note; an army of 25,955 men and women, has | 
‘in a fourteenth-century hand, ascrib- in the interval taken on an additional 


ing that volume to Bede. | 195 hands! 


The famous “Pudsey _ Bible” is | 
here, a magnificent work of the | Beech Woods ; in Natéadbies 
It was soft and silent going Over the 


twelfth century, two volumes of the. 


= 
four only being on exhibition. The! |; 


extraordinary freshness of the minia- | "¢W-turned furrows of the glebe, but | 2 


ture shown makes one wonder: how it! here on the path through the English | 
of | beech wood, you tread ankle-deep in | 


who was wont to send him into the: ‘forth a song like the swish and swirl | 


library to cut pictures out of the | °f 2 mountain brook. 


'“Pudsey Bible” for his amusement, | Strangely full and free is the sound . 


‘when his room was more acceptable | in me: dim ss air of the autumn | 


— 


than his company to the worthy canon.  § 
To connoisseurs and artists an woe : 
teresting exhibit is that of a large, 
initial P in the beautifully writt6én 
Pauli Epistoli which came to Durham | 
from Bishop Hugh de Puiset about the ' 
end of the twelfth century... This in-| 
itial has a strip of linen pasted on the | 
vellum at one end, so that it may lie | ‘ 
‘over the illumination and thus pre-| 
serve it. It is the only instance of | | 
this kind of care taken by an ancient | 
illuminator to preserve the glory of | 


_ 


—_ 


—— 


BARRACK S 


Flowers 
_Buyot 


| tive at the crossings and in a great | 


| emerge from the building, join the'! 
‘cident that happened one hot July day. | all too un-get-able Episcopal collec-| |year the Commons, without inquiry ‘little black scuttlers on the street and | 
It can get hut occasionally in south- tions will be eagerly grasped by many! or comment, voted £54,510 12s. 7d. to | gaze up at the immense height from | 


In the Durham catalogue of! lic purse, is a melancholy delusion. As | | Es 


My 


ai 


copy of the Goddess of Liberty stands 
opposite, while between the two, in the 
go path cut by the afternoon sun. 
on water, are scores of slow mov- 
ing litkle beetles—for so they seem— 
that ledve long trails behind them on 
tbe quiet water. If you peer over the 
parapet, you may see directly below, | 
thousands of other tiny animals mov- | 
ing much more swiftly. as if intent ' 
upon weighty business. They are thick | 
along the oafion of Broadway, very ac- 


our people are setting to work to ful- 
fill what the Peace Tresty, ane, to 
show they are sincere.” | 

-Adéte Schreiber gratefully acknowl- 
edged the help sent privately from 
| English - philanthropists and commu- 
| nities, and spoke of the wonderful re- 
' Hef work of the Americans, the 
‘Quakers, and especially also the 
'_Americans of German descent. But 
‘the real issue, she was careful to em- 
'phasize, is an economic one, and the 
‘solution of the problem must come 
| from England, from men of wide eco- 
‘nomic view, with sound basic ideas of 
reconstruction, and insight to see tha! 
‘it-is not a matter of sentiment but of 
| practical economy. 


hurry in front of the newspaper offices | 
|along Park Row. Alice would be curi- 
ous to know why they were scuttling 
‘about so busily, and doubtless you' 
will wonder too. 

The wind: which rocks the 
‘tower with every breath will 
‘drive you indoors and when 


great | 


‘e"| FLEMISH BOOK 


High Grade Watermarked Antique Finish 
Book Paper for Catalogues and ets 


which you have come, you will know | [Tjleston & Hollingsworth Co. 
|exactly how Alice felt when her thin | i , 

Paper Makers for More Than One Hundred Years 
came suddenly into violent contact BOSTON. MASS. 


| with her foot. Samples sent upon request 
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- Send for McCutcheon’s : 
. January Sale book 


Twenty-four pages of 


—~ 
—. 
= 


iis bath } 


remarkable values | 
fo 
vA 
We have planned that this Sekine Sale shall be 
the most important of any in our long experience. 


aan Hi 


“4 


ist 
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By careful and foresighted buying all through 

the war years we have been able to keep our 

Household Linen prices an average of about 

Rey. Trade Merk 200% to 25% below current market prices. Recent 

reductions in Belfast Manufacturers’ prices therefore only bring 

their prices to the level at which we have been offering our goods 
for some time. 


doer ag 


But in order to do our part in helping te bring. prices back to 
normal and to meet present conditions and demands, we shall 
make reductions during January on our Household Linens 
from these already moderate prices—amounting in many cases 
to 33 1/3 per cent. 


WE MATEE LM et iar 
RUT UT lt Hi! Hy ; 


na 


‘ 
i 


We make these reductions with the full redlization that it 
may be impossible for us to replace the goods offered. at the 
same prices. 


The range of goods on “Which these reductions are a is so 
wide that all may find what they want. 


ii} 
if 


ca 


The special catalogue No. 12, giving detailed descrip- 
tions and prices of Household Linens, as well as special 
values in other departments, will be mailed upon request. 


J ames McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and. 33d Streets, 
New “York 
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" said 

uri “in the attitude taken 

the court’toward Section 6 of the 

ton act, which affirmg very dis- 

y that ‘Labor is not a commodity 

| article of commerce.’ This 

iroviso was placed in the law with the 
tinct intention on the part of Con- 


gre eS have assumed, to place 


and goods on separate planes. 
labor is “nis most personal 
it cannot be transferred 

transferring the man. The 

of Section 6 in the act was 
signed to afford for Labor an inter- 
et of the law quite different 
“that. which applies to property. 


ae “It ts common enough in business 


to consider Labor merely a 
f production ;. the human element 
Labor 
; rent, 
and depreciation to make up 

yn cost figures. That is a 
> anaterialiatic point of view; the 
act’s specific reference to La- 
a et a commodity or article of 
was designed to make pos- 
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|Fordney Bill, Passed by the 


House, Faces Defeat Through 
Opposition of Democrats, Sup- 
ported by Senator Penrose 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


|—The farmers of the United States 
‘meed not expect any relief from a 


tariff bill that this Congress will pass. 
It is now practically decided that there 
will be no tariff legislation. The 
emergency measure passed by the 
House may get to the floor of the 
Senate, but its fate there already has 
been decided by the opposition of 
Democratic senators, who have found 
an ally in Boies Penrose (R.), Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 
Senator Penrose yesterday called a 


‘| meeting of the committee to discuss 


plans of procedure in dealing with 
the Fordney tariff bill giving protec- 
tion of a rather prohibitive character 
to a list of agricultural products. The 
decision of the committee was to start 
hearings on the measure tomorrow, 
the hearings to be concluded by Tues- 
day of next week. 

The session was executive, but it 
was learned that there was a sharp 
division of opinion, the senators who 
desired to pacify the farmers urging 
that the measure be reported to the 
Senate forthwith. This faction was 
outvoted by a coalition of Democrats 
and eastern Republicans. 

Fernifold M. Simmons (D.), Senator 
from North Carolina, it was learned, 
first offered a motion that action on" 
the bill be indefinitely postponed. 
This plan was disregarded’ in favor 
of the more subtle and less violent 
method of disposing of the measure. 
To hold hearings, to report it to the 
Senate, and then refuse to press it, 
is an easier way out for the senators 
who have already given pledges to 
the farmers that an emergency tariff 
measure would be enacted. 

Mr. Penrose, who presided over 
the committee, told the members that 
he had letters from hundreds of in- 


we seroets that desired to be aare on 


» success of a group of em- 
filegal. The supposed safe- 

of the Clayton act so far as 
is concerned have been ren- 

= meeiess. 

ough there is a strong disin- 
among men in the Labor 
t to comment on the possible 
ces, it is evident that they 
| a tendency to more radical 
jon on the part of organized Labor. 
lis feeling is based on the view that 
ce the Clayton act—for which Mr. 
| claimed much as a protection 
By Labor—has been:interpreted against 
_ Labor’s interest, confidence in par- 


tary and orthodox trade unions 
may be lost, and methods of 


action” may possess a stronger 
than they have ever held be- 
fore. In short, the Labor movement, 
_ deprived of its most powerful weapon, 


7 i @ weapon which it had considered 


legitimate and completely sanc- 
| by existing law, will be forced 
find other weapons. It is antic- 

with some alarm that the I. W. 
e will be preached 
_ yigorously by radicals in the mpve- 
pe ante who can with some plausibility 
* contend that nothing else is possible. 


COST OF PRODUCING 
WHEAT IN MONTANA 


, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 
HELENA, Montana—The average 


Be. cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
ae f on non-irrigated land in Montana last 


Seto was $1.87, according to a state- 
“ maeat by Prof. E. L. Currier, head of 
department of farm management 

_ the State Agricultural College ar 
He collected gtatis- 

last fall from farms in 18 ooun- 
Twenty-five per cent of the 
farms reporting showed costs of $3.25 
r bushe]. Costs of less than $1 per 
were reported from 2.10 per 

t of the farms. Three farms re- 

& production cost of $10 per 

| bushel. The average yield on non- 


shoe ae ‘told the ecmatitone ‘wants to 


be heard. 

Supporters of the bill ‘ceabhe that 
they are fighting a losing battle. It 
is now definitely indicated that the 
Democratic Senators opposed to the 
measure have determined on their plan 
of campaign. If the Republicans try 
to force the measure through, the 
Democrats plan to halt action on the 
appropriation bills, the passage of 
which in this session is necessary to 
make the legislative path smooth for 
the Harding Administration. Know- 
ing this intention, the Republicans are 
not likely to take chances on a fili- 
buster that will inevitably result in 
clogging the legislative wheels and 
leave a host of appropriation bills to 


be disposed of by the incoming ad-/ 


ministration. 

Even should the tariff bill pass the 
Senate, the probability is that it 
would be wrecked in the conference 
committee of the two houses. The 
members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, who would be appointed to the 
conference committee on the bill, are 
Senator Penrose and Senator Porter 
J. McCumber (North Dakota), Repub- 
licans, and Senator Simmons. Mr. 
Penrose and Mr. Simmons are opposed 
to the measure, and would outvote Mr. 
McCumber, who favors it. 


RAILROAD PLANS OF 


BRITISH IN MEXICO: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHIHUAHUA CITY, Chihuahua — 
British capitalists are reported to be 
planning to invest more than $1,000,- 
000,000'in Mexico, chiefly in the con- 
struction of railroads and in repairing 
lines already built. The government is 
planning to return all roads to their 
owners soon, the roads having been 
merged a few years ago for govern- 
ment administration. 

Important roads includéd in the 
merger. in which British capitalists 
are interested are the Interoceanic, 
the Mexigan Central, the Mexican 
National Lines, and the Isthmus Rail- 


road. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office | 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—The 
Filipinos are ready for their own gov- 
ernment, provided the United States, 
or the League of Natiqns, establishes 
a protectorate over them, to safeguard 
the islands from the predatory in- 
stincts of another Asiatic nation. In 
other words, the Filipinos, in every 
degree, are ready and able to rule 
themselves, but they are not power- 
ful enough physically, or financially, 
to protect themselves should any other 
nation seek to intrude upon them. 
This is the opinion of C. D. John- 
ston of Manila, former assistant at- 
torney-general of the Philippines, later 
judge of the superior court of Manila, 
and now practicing his profession in 
the capital’of the islands, who passed 


through New Orleans, late in Decem- 
ber on his way home from two months ; 
spent among relatives and friends in | 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

“The Filipinos are in a peculiar posi-. 
tion,” said Judge Johnston. “They 
have proved, by their advancement in 
education, industry and agricultural 
development, that they are worthy of 
the independent government which 
President Wilson asked for them in 
his recent message to Congress. But 
the leaders of the people of the Philip- 
pines realize that, even were that self- 
government granted, it is doubtful if 
the Filipinos alone could maintain it. 


yj months, 


As far as directing the destinies of | 


the islands are concerned, I believe | 
they would progress rapidly, without | 


; en gunry Nyaayteig rr Fo cag 8 i 
in the already unsettied international © 


politics of the Far East. 


| Elimination of Graft 


“Those Filipinos who are in politics 
have learned one Jesson and have car- 
ried it out to a highly satisfactory 
conclusion, and that is the elimination 


of graft in town, district and national! 


politics. This is largely due to the 
system inaugurated by William How- 
ard Taft and other Americans who 


jy have figured largely in the history of 


the islands. 

“Another very good sign is that 
where the Filipinos, even in the remote 
districts, 10 years ago, settled disputes 
by inter-tribal wars, there is now a 
great demand for education. The 
school-teacher, be he American or na- 
tive, is the most respected man in the 
islands, and there is very little need, 
except in Manila, for truant officers for 
any of the schools. The poorest peo- 
ple seem willing to deny themselves 
all but the bare necessities of life so 
that their children may learn to read 
and write. 


‘Cost of Living Not High 


“From what I have seen of the 
|United States during the past two 
I believe business is better 
in the Philippines than it is in the 
United States. There has been no de- 
pression, and, so far, there are no 
prospects of any such drop in general 
conditions. Probably this ig due to 


the fact that we had no inflation of 
merchandise or labor prices, except in 
the imported article in both, through- 
out the war. The cost of living is ap- 
proximately what it was in 1914, and 
the wages of labor are only about 5 


internal dissension, and with a foun-!per cent higher than they were then. 
dation of the principles of good gov-| Imported machinery, which has been 
ernment which have been instilled into | put to work in the sugar fields and 
them through the more than a score the rice paddies and in the vast forests, 


of years of American control. 


Lack of Means of Defense 


has kept the demand for human labor 


down to a reasonable basis of pay-! 


‘ment notwithstanding the great de- 


“On the other hand, the govern-| 


velopment all industries have had in 


ment, were it established, would start | ‘the islands. 


with very little money in the treasury. | 
Funds would have to be appropriated | 
only as they came in from taxes and | 
other sources of revenue. There would 
be no money to maintain the govern- 
ment as a nation among nations. If 
another Asiatic nation—and the whole 
west side of the Pacific knows that 
Japan would like to have the Philip- . 
pines—should attempt aggression | 
against the islands, the Filipinos | 
could not defend themselves, both | 
through lack of financial resources, | 
and through lack of military equip- 
ment, either men or arms. 

“The majority of the native leaders, | 
and all the Europeans and Americans 
in the islands, know this to be a fact, 
and, for this reason, the natives have 
not made so strong demands for self- 


1 


“The courts and the legal system of | 
the islands are the least advanced of | 
The | 


all departments of life there. 
Napoleonic Code is still used, and 
there is no trial by jury, the Supreme 
Court reviewing every case involving 
capital punishment where conviction 
is obtained. Some of the old Spanish 
laws are also in force. Plans are be- 


ing formulated, however, for a change | 


to American legal basis.” 


LEAGUE DELEGATE. TO 


CONFER WITH LABOR 


Ppecia) to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from. its: Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


government during the past three ,—The International Labor Office, con- 


years as before, because, in those past 
three or four years, the hand of the 


Japanese, and their ultimate designs in 
the Pacific, have appeared more clearly | 
than ever before. The Filipinos want | 


; ted | | 
, tive of the International 
want to be left in Washington, will 


for it, but they do not 
a prey to some possible invader, with 
the chance very strong that their na- | 
tional entity will stand scarcely longer | 
than the time required for its estab- 
lishment. 


Islands Developing Rapidly 


| and Matthew Woll, 


nected with the League of Nations, 
will be represented at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation 5f Labor meeting in 
Mexico City, it became known yester- 
day. Ernest Greenwood, representa- 


attend the ses- | 
,sions, accompanying Samuel Gompers 
of the American 
Neate iene of Labor. 
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| MAIL TRUCK DRIVERS W ARNED 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Frank A. 


“Commercially, the islands are de-|GOodwin, registrar of motor vehicles, 


veloping rapidly. 


lines of steamers and 
are 


wise 
schooners 


Roads are being) 24s 
built to supplant the ok trails: coast- aeainst the practice of drivers of post- 
large Office trucks in operating at an exces- | 


handling monthly-/ Sive rate of speed. 


started a vigorous campaign 


This statement 


increasing cargoes into Manila and | ¥4S made yesterday when the registrar 
other ports, and the exports of the | declared that he has suspended’ the 


85 per cent in the past two years.. 


Agriculture, which is usually difficult |Velved in an accident on January 
in the tropics, has been developed to; Which resulted in the fatal injury of | 


a remarkable degree, despite the ob-| Elizabeth H. Brown of Brookline. 


stacles of hot climate and record rain- 
fall Lumbering has come to be one. 
of the greatest industries of the coun- 


| prior to 1919. 


“With the balance wheel] furnished; Wilson, fleet commander. 
by the American officials in the is-; will be joined by the remainder of | 
lands, a number of highly important | the fleet off Cape Henry, and then all | 
projects, originated by natives, have will 


been carried through. 


nc tre 


FLEETS VANGUARD SAILS 
NEW YORK, New 


‘Pennsylvania was Admiral Henry B. 


the position of the islands in interna-! Pacific fleet. 


feature. 
infants wear, corsets, 
by the yard. 


The January Sale of White 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS 


This annual event will afford exceptional buying opportunities, 
throughout all the shops which provide white merchandise. 
garments of foreign and domestic makes will be the outstanding 
Other important events will be sale of blouses, petticoats, 
‘lmens, domestics and white cotton fabrics 


 Phaggs Undirwcort Jimny 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Under- 


Labor Office | 


York—The bat- |, 
try, and new forests, covering hun- tleships Pennsylvania and Arizona, 
dreds of thousands of acres, have been: vanguard of the Atlantic fleet, 
opened during the past 18 months, here yesterday on the first stage of | 
_which were scarcely known to exist! the annual winter cruise. 


left | 
Aboard the | 
The ships | 
go to Cuban waters and from) 


The native|there through the Panama Canal to 
leaders have come to a realization of| the Pacific for maneuvers with the | . 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas—Kansas is watch- 
ing the most interesting political and 
business contest just now that it has 
seen since the heydey of the Populist 
régime of 30 years ago. It is the con- 
test between the Norpartisan Leagué, 
with its plans for government owner- 
ship, and the Farmers Union, with its 
organization controlling a large num- 
ber of cooperative enterprises. 

A. C. Townley, who organized the 
league, has moved his headquarters 
to Kansas, and has opened his offices 
only a few rods from the state kead- 
quarters of the Farmers Union at 
Salina. The Farmers Union is the 
strongest organization of farmers in 
the State. It has about 70,000 mem- 
bers who sell all their products 
through their cooperative elevators, 
‘buy all insurance from their mutual 
companies, and buy most, if not all, 
of their goods through their co- 
operative stores. The elevators and! 
stores handle a business aggregating 
$30,000,000 a year. The Farmers 
Union is opposed to the state owner- 
ship and operation of mills, elevators, 
stockyards, packing houses and coal 
mines. It believes in cooperative mar- 
keting, both sides, and has no sym- 
pathy with the state ownership prop- 
aganda. 

The Nonpartisan League does not 
believe in cooperative marketing, but 
wants state ownership and operation 
of all the mills and elevators, coal 
mines, stockyards, packing plants and 
everything else that would consume 
farm products or provide the farmer 
with necessities. 

Maurice McAuliff, president of the 
‘Farmers Union, is conducting the 
fight against the league through his 
own organization. A. C. Townley is 
the former head of the league, and it 
‘is expected that he will be the head 
of the new organization being formed | 
in this State. The league has about | 


| never been able to control the votes | 
of its members; The league may not 
attempt to organize a political party 
of its own in this State, as its polit- 
ical activities are all conducted 
| secret and Kansas has long had a law | 
whieh prohibits the nomination of 
‘candidates or conducting a political 
| campaign behind closed doors. 


The American Legion is helping the | 


Farmers Union, chiefiy by attempting 
to drive Mr. Townley out of the State. 
The Salina Post of the legion has 
adopted resolutions declaring Town- 


lley. to be an undesirable citizen and 


asking him to move away. The légion 
has announced that it will not offer 
violence of any kind, but will carry 
on its campaign entirely through pub- 
licity and pointing out the unpatriotic 
stand the league took on the war and 
the efforts of Mr. Townley and his 
assistants to block the operation of 
the selective draft law. 


MEETING OF NEW 
YORK LEGISLATURE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—Chief among | 


oe 


) catnietension” in its history.” 


/| lative origin and seeking wider pow- 
| sion, has stated through its counsel, 


-MR. COLBY BEGINS 


30,000 members in Kansas, but it has | 


} 
f 


| 


the items of more than state-wide in- | 


terest in the early days of the new 
Legislature, which méets today, 
be the attempt of Assemblyman Joseph 
Steinberg of New York and Senator 


That after-school appetite is 


easily and safely appeased with 
fresh Holsum Bread. It's all wholesome, 
good, thoroughly baked. Delicious. 
The wax-sealed wrapper insures abso- 
lute cleanliness. Your kiddies should 
I} like Holsum Bread. 


|| HEYDT BAKERY 381 


AMERICAN BAKERY CO. 
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Langan & Taylor 


STORAGE AND MOVING CO. 
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Fire Proof Warehouses 


Removals—Storage 
Packing—Shipping 
Forest 7995 Delmar 2126 


DELMAR BLVD. AT EUCLID 
'  §T. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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QUALITY 
for Men and Boys 


will | 


| 
| 


Theodore Douglas Robinson of Herk- | 
islands have increased something like! license of Charles F. Buckley of Cam- | —-~-~~-— ———— enable, 


bridge, driver of a post-office truck in- | 


9 | 
me 


woret and most corrupt ad- 


They declare that the Lockwood in- 
vestigation committee, itself of legis- 


ers and more money from this ses-. 


Samuel Untermyer, that sufficient has 
been developed to show that a legis- 
lative inquiry into the administration 
is needed in the interest of the public. 


RETURN VOYAGE 


{ BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Bain- 
pridge Colby left Buenos Aires yester- 
day on his return trip to the United 
States. He boarded the Uruguayan 
cruiser Uruguay, which was convoyed 
by the Argentine cruiser Libertad, and 
will transfer to the battleship Florida, 
which is waiting in Uruguayan waters. ; 
The Fiorida’s trip to the United! 
States is expected to be without stop. 

Immediately after the departure of 
the secretary, Infante Fernando de 
Baveira, who represented Spain at the 
Magellan celebration at Punta Arenas, 
Chile, last month, arrived here. 

President Irigoyen returned Secre- 
tary Colby’s official call on Monday 
afternoon, remaining for more than an 
hour. 


ENFORCEMENT URGED 
BY ADVERTISEMENT 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — A 
page advertisement in a local paper on 
Monday asked: “Isn't something out of 


gear?” Then followed a number of 
questions, including, “why do we have 
whisky in Pittsburgh?” 

The advertisement was inserted by 
business and professional men, whose 
purpose is said to be to create senti- 
ment in favor of a rigid enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

PROFESSOR GOES TO BRAZIL 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Southern News Office 

GAINESVILLE, Florida—Dean Peter 
|Henry Rolf, director of the Florida | 
Experiment Station and dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the Univer- 


sity of Florida, has resigned his posi- 
tion to accept a commission from the 


experiment station and a college of | 
agriculture for the State of Minas | 
Geraes. 
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SCHEDULE Is INC REASED 


BIDDEFORD, Maine—Notice was. 
given yesterday that beginning with | 
this .week the Pepperell Millis in oo 
city and the York Mills in Saco 
ploying together 6000 ‘hands, will fa 
crease their working schedule to four 
days a week. For the past month 
they have been running only three 
days a week. A wage cut of 22% 
per cent is in effect here as in other 
textile centers. i 


g |< albert "jokeon: (R.),” 


‘tive from the State® 

‘chairman of the Howse, Soe 
Committee, yesterday called attention 
to the fact that the note of the Italian 
Government stating that it has sus- 
pended the issuance of passports to 
gubjects emigrating to the United 
States contains a further paragraph 
to the effect that the Italian Govern- 
ment will “refrain from issuing such 
passports until informed as to the 
classes of immigrants desired in this 
country.” 

“That,” said Mr. Johnson, “is a sort 
of proposal for another ‘gentlemen's 
agreement,’ of which, in my opinion, 
the United States has had enough. 
Further, when peace is declared, our 
war passports die, and immigrants 
from Italy and elsewhere will not need 
passports to get in, although some 
may need them to get out of their 
countries. 

“One object of the immigration sus- 
i'pension measure now before the Sen- 
ate committee is to continue the pass- 
port system for incoming aliens. The 
note from Italy is of peculiar interest, 
coming at this time, particularly as 
Signor Adolpho Vinci, ‘counsellor for 
the emigration’ at the Italian Em- 
bassy, is attending the hearings, and 
not long ago appealed to me that the 
proposed suspension be not made ef- 
fective for six months, in order that 
Italians who are now making ready 
to leave that country for the United 
States may be permitted to do so. He 
tells me that 75,000 nationals of Italy 
are now waiting for ships on which 
to leave their ports.” 


Restriction Opposed 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Wigorous opposition to legislation 
restricting immigration was gresented 
yesterday to the Senate Immigration 
Committee by Louis Marshal of New 
York, representing the American Jew- 
ish Committee. He named a number 
of distinguished Americans who 
sprang from alien ancestry and said 
many of the boys who carried the flag 
through the Argonne were immi- 
grants. 
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HIGH COSTS STOP BOOKBIN DING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, ° Illinois — Binding of 
books has been suspended for the time 
being at a number of universities in 
the United States on account of the 


‘8 | Brazilian Government to establish an | igh costs, according .to reports re- 


-ceived at a round table meeting of 

university librarians attending the re- 
cent mid-winter gathering of the 

 asbarkion Library Association. 
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CONGRESSMAN FULLER ‘RESIGNS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Alvan T. Fuller, Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor-elect of Massac he > yester- 
day notified Calvin * roy 
of that State, that he “eer whys his 
resignation to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives as Repre- 
sentative from the ninth congressionai 
district of Massachusetts, to take effect 


i today. 


BROOKLYN, 


NEW YORK 


Gowns have rarely shown such 


dress, in style and design. 


and desirability of the models. 


economical buying. 


Paris is already sending over for 


Great January Sales of 
Ready to Wear Apparel 


EVER before have we been able to offer such 
variety of stvles, fabrics and reproductions of the 
highest class models of Afternoon and Dinner Gowns, 
Suits and Wraps, Fur Coats and Fur Pieces, Evening 
Gowns and Dancing Frocks. 


It has been an era of unusual magnificence in fabrics. 
such returns to the richest periods in the history of woman's 


Furs, once serving only their role of need, now are both a 
luxury and a necessity, and the Loeser standard of perfection 
in selection of furs is maintained in every piece in this sale. 

Evening gowns and dancing frocks of myriad shadings in 
color enhanced by embroidery, 
unbroken classic lines are features which only suggest the beauty 


Suits are of the richest materials. 
turned out such wonderful fabrics as are assembled now for 
The suits are luxuriously fur-collared and 
broadly cuffed by furs, and it is interesting to know that the 
newer lines on which these Suits have been developed are those 
of more than a season's vogue, that they are the very lines that 


craftsmanship in embroideries, 


by artistic drapery, by long 


Seldom have the looms 


the coming early spring season. 
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Buy Diamonds at Jaccard's 


The purchase of a beautiful stone demands judicious consideration 
of the house from which it is bought as well as 
careful selection of your diamond. 


Other reasons are its de- 
pat flavor, the quick 

which it is pre- 
- pared. and lack of waste 


ede of diferent parts 
ond.o sreatl purvan at at seams 1G F 
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The house of | OE s has withstood 
the test of ninety-one years. 
Hence—choose diamonds here. 
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Fede of State, .on the dispatching to. 


te. 


| Cuba by° President: Wilson of Maj.-| 


committee was guided solely 

the} by the precedents established almost 

at the foundation_of the Republic. He 

pointed out that Congress had- always 

taken care of the inaugural cere-' 

monies at the Capitol, though he said 

4 this is a self-assumed duty, sincé a 

| President-elect can subscribe to the 

oath of office for 60 cents before a 

notary. public. He recalled the fact 

that Theodore Roosevelt subscribed to 
oath in a private house. 

he resolution went over. after three 

of debate. It is doubted if the 

re seeking a revision to. Jef- 

ee ener ate can wl their 


COTTAGES PLANNED 


TO AID HOUSING: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—That this 
city build 100,000 cottages. 
the building and loan plan, is™pro- 
posed by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Com- 
missioner of Health, as a method of 
relieving the ‘housing shortage re- 
vealed in a recent survey. made by his 
department. This shows a 7 per cent 
| imerease in overcrowding since the 
survey ‘made in cor beas The epring | 
weg’ Poa oy 
TRAE, Sy prey ; | a 
of rei we 


hietdaned- from 31 616 in the 

spring to 69,989. The second survey, 
Dr: Copeland said, wac made to in- 
clude the better class section of the 
upper West Side and the Park slope 
area in Brooklyn, but although it had 
been reported that there were many 
Vacant apartments, the survey showed 
very few and many of those unin- 
habitable are too high priced. Numer- 
gus instances of the subdivision of 
apartments with emall and unsatis- 
factory kitchenettes were found. 


THEATER PRICES REDUCED 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A general 
reduction of theater ticket prices is 
expected to result from the action of 
Sam Harris in reducing the usual top 
scale of $3 to $2.50, with proportionate 
decreases on ail other tickets, begin- 
ning at three theaters Monday night. 
Mr. Harris is president of the Produc- 
ing Managers Assoiation, but his ac- 
tion is individual. The managers 
claim that producing costs have not 
decreased, but are higher than ever. 


NORTH CAROLINA AUTO FIGURES 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

RALEIGH, North Carolina—Accord- 
ing to the figures given out from the 
auto ile department of the North 
Carol secretary of state, there, are 
140,000 automobiles licensed in the 100 
counties. Guilford County leads with 
6600 licensed machines. 


banks, We 


Gen. Enoch H. Crowder to urge upon 


‘the Cuban Government the necessity 


of composing the financia!, economic 
and political conditions in that coun- 
try in order to avoid intervention by 
the United States under the obliga- 
tions assumed by America in the Platt 
Amendment. 

The State Department also cabled 
the American Legation .t Havana that 
Major-General Crowder will arrive at 
that port tomorrow on the U. 8. 5. 


‘Minnesota and directing it so to in- 


form President, Menocal. 
The Cuban Minister called at the 
State: Department to inquire into the 


reasons for the sending cf Major-Gen- 


eral Crcwder to Cuba, and he was in- 
formed thai they were clearly .ex- 
pressed in the statement issued from 
the White House on Monday. The 
Minister was ipprehensive over the 
possibility of ‘American intervention 
and it is understood that he was in- 
formed that the very last ffRiing the 
United States Government wished to 
do was to intervene in Cuba. 


Mr. Wilson's Position . 

The Cuban question was>discussed 
at another conference yesterday be- 
tween President Wilson and Mr. 
Davis. The President, it is reported, 


feels that intervention in Cuba can 
be avoided if certain measures are 


jtaxen by the Cuban Government, but 


these possible steps have not been 
defined publicly. Among them, how- 
ever, it is believed, is the abolishment 
of the moratorium, which has been ex- 
tended until February 1, with no as- 
surance that it will pot be extended 
thereafter. 

The Cuban Government has exhib- 


for sale on | ited a decided reluctance to carry 


into execution rémedies proposed for 
amelioration of financial difficulties. 
The moratorium effects very vitally 
important American {f{nterests, Cuba’s 
largest trade bein? with this country, 
and American bankers have expressed 


to continue the moratorium, not only 
it cannot may snecivent 


|economic policies, and also to obtain 
assurances that they will be immedi- 
ately remedied, as well as assurances 
that the Cuban Government and courts 
will undertake honestly a solution of 
the political muddle, 

This government is seriously con- 
cerned on account of the chaotic con- 
ditions in Havana Harbor and other 
aspects of the economic crisis in Cuba. 
In that harbor there are merchant 
vessels which have been unable for 
months to discharge their cargoes, and 
there are goods in Havana Harbor un- 
loaded six “months ago which ‘have 
not yet been cleared. 


Effect of Political Situation 
It is felt here that the uncertainty | 


in the political situation is affecting | 
both the financial and economic condi- | 


tions and that it is important to clear 


dential elections in the United States. 


charge of affairs. 

This government is not taking sides 
in the political controversy and Major- 
General Crowder is chargeé@ with the 


partiality to any faction, whether the 
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-| ONTARIO TO PRESERVE 
NATURAL GAS SU PPLY|4 


Special to The Christian Science onsher 
from its Canadian News Office | 
LONDON, Ontario — The limit to 
which the Government of Ontario is 
‘willing to go to preserve the ling 
natural gas supply of the Province is 
revealed-in recent orders by Mr. Esi- 
lin, who is in charge of administra- 
tion of gas legislation in the western 
part of Ontario. A list of new rules 
restricting the use of the natural gas 
has just been issued at Chatham, in 
which a number of producing com- 
panies are warned not to supply gas 
for the heating of public buildings. 
This is in an effort to maintain an 
adequate supply for domestic use in 

the Province. 

Oil companies are prohibited from 
using gas to run their pumping en- 
gines in the field, with the proviso that 
if a man will forgo using gas to heat 
his- home he may use it to run his 
engine. Permits to supply gas to in- 
dustries are all used subject to can- 
cellation'‘if the fluid is required for 
heating of homes. Churches which 
have supplies of coal stored up as re- 
serve will not be able to use gas for 
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MAYORS URGE ECONOMY 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Reduc- 
tion of the police force owing to the 
decrease in crime since the enactment 
of the prohibition law, a greater ex- 
ercise of economy in the administra- 
tion of municipal affairs, and a more 
cooperative attitude on the part. of 
employers and employees in the in- 
dustrial situation, were among the 
recommendations urged by incoming 
Massachusetts mayors in their in- 
augural addresses. Women as voters 
were also appealed to to use their 
franchise for the improvement of gov- 
ernment, and several executives took 
office intjmating that a cut might be 
made in the make-up of the official 


city personnel. 


attitude — toward. the - ‘government of: 
King Constantine of Greece. 
determine whether, in its opinion, 
Constantine’s Administratfon ,is a 
“new” government, whether there ‘has. 
‘been an interregntim, and if the situ- 
ation at Athens calls for an active 
step by the United States. This ques- 
tion arises in connection with the 
financial agreements entered into, be- 
tween the United States and Greece. 

During the war the United States, 
Great Britain and France each agreed 
to accord a $38,000;000 credit to 
Greece as a joint obligation, to Ae 
binding after the ratification of the. 
Treaty of Peace. The American Gov-| 
ernment construed the obligation as 
binding the United States after this 
country should have ratifi the 
Treaty, but a tentative agree 
was finally entered into with 
Veniselos Ministry at Athens under 
which this government was to make 
$5,000,000 advances before the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty. 

Funds so advanced, under the agree- 
mént, would be used by the Greek 
Government to pay for the purchase of 
goods in the United States. — : 

The question now before the State 
Department is whether that obligation 
is binding on the United States, in 
view of the return to the Greek throne 
of King Constantine. 

At the present time, the Greek Gov- 
ernment is pressed by the need of 
money for administrative and military 
uSes, as well as for economic needs, 
and there is a possibility of its being 
obliged to withdraw its army from 
Asia Minor, lacking funds with which 
to defray the campaign expenses of 
the .expeditionary forces. 

It is expected that the State De- 
partment’s decision respecting the 
loan to Greece, if in Greece’s favor, 
will embrace a relaxation of the terms, 
in order to enable Greece to. carry on 
her government. 

It was intimated at the State De- 
partment that the cause of the delay 
in reaching a decision was occasioned 
by the fact that Greece is distant from 
America, and that it was therefore not 
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| Teaching of By mens Be win odention: sec- 
ondary science, and geography will be | 
made compulsory and additional. 
classes will be suited to the environ- 
ments of the collegiates. for in- 
stance, in a commercial center there 
will be urged the feed of highly spe- 
cialized instruction in commercial 
work, and so on. The same idea 
would apply to agricultural centers. 
The proposed changes will result in 
an elasticity of the curriculum which 
in high schools hitherto has been 
congrrTee be: its absence. 


CANABA WANTS BETTER FILMS 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
“from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Gntario—The announce- 
ment that producers of motion pic- 
tures are likely’ to decrease their 
output is taken by, Ontario social serv- 
ice workers to indicate that the end 
of the low class pictures is in sight. | 
There has been a wealth of sentiment 
aroused recently against the poor 
quality of films that have been dis- 
played at Canadian theaters, and the 
firms responsible have been deluged 
with letters of protest from various 
parts of the Dominion. The Social 
Service Council of Ontario has taken 
an active part in the cleaning-up of 
conditions in this respect. Much is also 
expected of the new Ontario board of 
motion picture censors which begins 
ite term of office with the new year. 
The new board is the outcome of 
agitation on the part of social serv- 
icé organizations in the Province. 


COUNTY HAS FARM ADVISER 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SANTA BARBARA, California— 
Santa Barbara County is supporting 
a farm adviser. The plan promises 
to be a great help both to farmer and 
to consumer in doing away . with 
middlemen. 


din New York City and devetaina raieah 


evidence of thé seriousness of the situ- 
ation and the determination of the fed- 
eral ‘government. to ‘take cognizance 
of it. The following statement was 
given out at the Department of Jus- 
tice: | 

“The Attorney-General today an- 
mounted the appointment of William 
Rand and Isidor J. Kresel, of the firm 
of Jerome, Rand & Kresel, 37 Wall 
Street; New York City, ae special as- 
sistants to the Attorney-General to 
take\charge of .all cases under fed- 
"eral statutes, civil and criminal, which 
may’ develop from investigations now 
proceeding in the building trades, both 
in New York and elsewhere. Mr. 
Kresel is now a special assistant to 
the Attorney-General in other cases. 

“Much work has already been done 
in developing the facts in these cases, 
under the direction of the United 
States attorney at New York. A.num- 
ber of persons have already been in- 
dicted, and many other cases are pend- 
ing. Mr. Rand and Mri Kresel will 
“have the assistance of such attorneys 
and investigators as they may find 
necessary todevelap the facts and con- 
duct the proceedings in the cases re- 
ferred to.” « 

Mr. Kresel is the attorney who 

worked up the case against the pack- 
ers teading: to the consent decree. 
\ It has been asserted that the. build- 
ing trade siteation in Chicago and in 
/some other cities is no less serious 
than in New York City. 


DUTCH CONDUCTOR IN NEW YORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office: - 
NEW YORK, New York — Wiliam 
Mengelberg, orchestral conductor, ar- 
rived here from Amsterdam by the 
steamer Ryndam Monday afternoon, 
to direct the concerts of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, taking over the 
duties of Arthur Bodansky until early 
in the spring. He begins his rehear- 
sals today and gives his first concert 


in Carnegie Hall on January 11, 


Peers tba eede eehaaeel 


up all controversies arising from the 
recent elections, which took place in | 
Cuba at the same time as the presi- | 


President Menocal’s term expires on, 
May 20 next, and in the absence of | 
a legal goVernment at that time the) 
United States might be obliged to take 


task of discovering, without showing | 


government itself, or any persons ex- | 
ercising official authority, are imped- 
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19,000 PAIRS OF 


? : ’ 
Women’s and Misses’. 
Lace Boots, Button Boots, 
Oxfords, Pumps, Slippers 


In Alf Leathers 
For All Occasions 


Values up to $24—Reduced to 


6. 85 e 65 12. 85 
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Now in Progress —40th ANNUAL 


Mark-Down.Sale 


OF FINE SHOES== PRICES DRASTICALLY CUT 


Owing to market conditions, we have advanced our annual markdown sale 


This is the largest and most important sale we 


have ever held. Prices are more drastically reduced than ever before and 
prices for. same grade of merchandise. 
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2000 Pairs of Tan and Black Boots, 


Oxfords and Slippers 
Values up to $14. Reduced to 


Men’s and Boys’ 
_BOOTS AND OXFORDS 


All Leathers, Best Styles 
Quality Assured 
For All Occasions 


Values up to $17—Reduced to 
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As far as our knowledge of manufacturing and «retailing . 
allows us to estimate the future condition of the shoe market, 
we can predict no prebabi’ ‘ty of. greater value than this sale 
offers—we seriously povomeneee immediate spy to our , 
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7 p Postal Packet Controversy 
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again in the fixing of such postal rates 
‘with special allowances for money, ya- 
Triations, it was ordained that in no} 
case must the nominal rate be-lower 
than that settled by the Romie conven- 
tion. All this did not seem to be very 
definite; it left a fair margin to the 
discretion and desires of the; various 
countries; but it came. to this very 
‘clearly, for example, that the peseta 
being now twice the value of the franc, 
letters from Spain to foreign parts 
‘would continue to be sent for 25 cen- 
timos, while in France 50-centime 
stamps would have to be used. 


* There were some. differences of 


‘opinion upon the question of weights 


nd rates for postal packefs, but it 
ch Ce pa, ange that there should 


abbas from one % five ies, ee the 


for each country through which there 
was transit, there should be paid 30 


French centimes for the packets 
weighing up to the kilogram, 50 cen- 
times for those weighing up to five 
kilos, and 90 for thone weighing up 
to 10. 

In the general way the other items 
of most interest and importance upon 
agreements were 
+| reached, were those concerning the 
regulations for postal checks, for the 
sending of goods through the post 
“with contra reimbursement,” making, 
for a consideration, the post office re- 
sponsible for the payment therefor, 
and the arrangement for subscriptions 


| was proclaimed a borough. 


being made to newspapers through 
the post offices, the idea being that! 
jthe latter should be made a more 
active and useful intermediary be- 
tween the newspaper offices and the 
public than it had been, upon the 
theory that it was good for the world 
and civilization that newspapers 
should be circulated to the utmost 
extent possible. 


‘| Some Countries Aloof — | | 


Not all the countries are accepting 
this new system; those which are do- 
ing so include Germany, Argentina, 
| Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Co- 
Icmbia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy and 
her coldnies,- Luxembourg, Morocco 
(French and Spanish zones), Norway, 


the Netherlands, Portugal and her col- 
onies, Rumagia, San Marino, territory 
of the Sarre, Sweden, Switzerland, 


The agreements arrived at in respect 
to postal checks are considered to be 


likely to lead to great developments | 
and an increasing appreciation of the | 
conveniences of the facilities thus af- | 
forded. 
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j last century. 
|séls had touuhed on the coast 
there. had been no attempt at “at nettle 
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In Darban, Natal, South Africa 


ment. At that time the present site 
of Durban was a waste of virgin 
bush and torrid sand, where the ele- 
phant and the lion long had dwelt 
in undisputed possession. The beau- 
tiful stretch of Water known as the 
Bay, into which the largest liners in 
southern waters may safely enter, was 


then only a shallow lagoon. 


About 1823, however, a few hardy 
men were drawn, chiefly by the love 
of. adventure, toward the unexplored 
shores and they, with a small num- 
ber who followed a little later, 
brought there by the reports of the 
abundance of ivory at Natal, became 
the picneers of colonization in that 
country. 

In 1835 the settlement, with a pop- 
ulation of less than 30, was named 

D’Urban, after Sir Benjamin D’Urban. 
the Governor of the nemeg sd of the 

ape of Good Hope, and in 


In 1860 Durban saw the first railway 
line in South Africa opened, running 
from the point to the city and after- 
ward continued to Umgeni. 

From this brief survey it will be 
seen that in the space of a small num- 
ber of years a city has risen on ‘the 
ehores of the blue Indian Ocean; a 
post possessing the combined advan- 
tages of a resort and a great com- 
mercial] center. As the gateway [0 
the extensive hinterland of Natal and 
the best-equipped and nearest harbor 
of entry to the Free State and the 
Transvaal, the city enjoys a wonder- 
ful prosperity. 

The vast industrial activities of 
Durban, its docks, factories and work- 


shops, are so situated as not to pollute | 


its atmosphere. 


center, the borough holds high place | 


in the sub-continent, and has been 
iaptly described as “an ideal hive of 
industry.” Durban owns a ~great 
store of water. The price of this 
commodity for industrial purposes is 
extremely low, while for househoid 
purposes an unlimited quantity 
available free. 


» 1854: dt 


As a manufacturing | 


and determination 


to keep the town in the forefront of 


Drawn for The Christian Scienre Monitor 


resorts. A great transformation has 
taken place on the sea front during 
the last few years and today every 


attractive for different temperaments. 


MR. MASTERMAN ON 
IRISH CONDITIONS 


By special correspondent of The, Christian 
Science Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland—Sir Hamar Green- 
wood stated recently in the House 
of Commons that he was succeeding 
in represeing reprisals and said that 
when, on November 21, 12 of their 
countrymen were assassinated, “not a 
pane of glass was broken.” 
Mr. Masterman, in his recent speech 
at Macclesfield, supplied the neces- 
Bary comment upon Sir Hamar Green- 
io eat in. Parij 


ment. He said ‘something far worse 
than lynch law or an atigmpt at wild 
justice was operating in Ireland. 
What was being applied was the pol- 
icy of terror. “Speaking with a full 
sense of my responsibility as a former 
Cabinet Minister, I declare the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that a _ sys- 
‘tematic policy of terror is being pur? 
sued. It is being defended by Mr. 
Lioyd George, backed up by 
flagrant lies of Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
and organized by officials in high 
places in Dublin. The attempt is not 
imerely to punish.the guilty, but to 
, break the whole spirit of Ireland by 
inflicting punishment upon people who 
are as innocent as babes unborn. That 
was the system which, under the Ger- 
turned the 
' whole world against Germany. Yet in 
every particular the things going on 
in‘Ireland today are a replica of—in 
some cases they are worse than—the 


. 
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i|man invasion of Belgium, 


the’ 


things the Germans did in Belgium.” 
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‘Greece. For a new situation, observed 


| By aiid écirhamiianink of The ‘Christian | 
Science Monitor 
PARIS,. France—So much naa ‘been 


the Near Hast that an official state~ 
ment before the Foreign Commission 
‘by George Leygues regarding the cap- 
ital.im poi for France of the main- 
tenance of her contro] over ey is to 
be poms ae noted. France is a Med- 
iterranean power. ‘She is a North 
African power. She cannot, then, 
without expositig herself to the great- 
est peril, without reducing her pres- 
tige and authority, abandon her posi- 
tion in Syria. 

Nevertheless, in Cilicia there is a 
more guarded official note. France de- 
sires the economic advantages which 
she can find in Cilicia but she is desir- 
ous of reducing her.effectives of occu- 
pation at the earliest peat moment. 
stated that 
she has already done so, although the 
|Premier asserts that France is ful- 
‘filling the obligations which she un- 
dertook in the accord of August 11, : 
| 1920. As soon as there is a better’ 
| understandiig with Turkey, France | 
proposes to evacuate Cilicia. 


| 
Cilician Evacuation 


The members of Parliament pressed | 
Mr. Leygues to distinguish more 
clearly Between a pacified Syria placed 
under a French mandate, where com- 
partively small forces -could assure 
order, and Cilicia where the occupa- 
tion is only temporary... There was 
an apparent disposition to compel the 
more. speedy evacuation of Cilicia. | 
General Gouraud argued against an'| 
immediate abandonment of Cilicia. | 
The consequences, he declared, would | 
be grave. The brusque retreat of} 
French troops would certainly be in- | 
_terpreted as a severe check in the ; 
Mussulman world. French authority: 
would thus suffer and there were | 
bound to be dangerous repercussions | 
not only in Asia Minor but also in the | 
North African colonies. 

The Premier, though supporting. this 
view, did not hesitate to promise con- 
siderable change at an early date in 
consequence of the new situation in 


Aristide Briand, a new policy was re- 
quired. , 

What emerged plainly from these 
discussions in thé Foreign Commis- | 
sion was the strong opposition there | 


"lis in France to the whole Cilician ex- | 


pedition, and the general wish. to en- | 
gage in conversations ‘with Mustapha |, 
Kemal to alter the provisions of the} 
‘Treaty of Sévres,; to refuse stipport | 
for Greek policy in Smyrna, and to} 
profit by the Greek elections to. turn! 
in a more friendly spirit toward | 
Turkey. 


Defense of the Turk | 


The deputy, Sindrew Fribourg, may 
be. regarded as more outspoken than 
most of his colleagues, but his defense 
of the Turk nevertheless does repre-« 
sent a widespread feeling which is 
growing greater in France. His state- 
ment of French policy in the Orient 
deserves some attention. 

What is the situation created for | 
France in Turkey by the Treaty of, 
Sévres? be asks. His answer is that | 
if France were to ratify the treaty 
she would find herself a vanquished 
nation in the Eastern diplomatic strug- | 
gle. All the money that she has spent | 
and the efforts she has put forth would) 
be wasted. 

Before the war French prestige, | 
French influence, and French action. 


is | 


The rich sdil has attracted planters | 


of. cotton and sugar, which are ex- | 


 tensively grown, while not far inland 
large wool, cattle and grain farms 
stretch over the countryside, and im- 
portant coal fields have been opened. 
Native fruits, papaws, guavas, man- 
goes, avocadces, tangerines and pine- 
apples grow in profusion. 

.The climate throughout the bright 
winter months—April to September— 
is uniform and ideal, resembling that 
of southern France or Italy. 
during the summer time the heat is 
not oppressive, being mitigated by 
the cool sea breezes and the refresh- 
ing showers of rain 
that time of the year. 
and boating, these, and a host of other | 
pleasing pastimes, await the visitor | 
to Durban. 

The tramway system is one of the | 
many unique and up-to-date features | 


Even 


which fall at 
Sea bathing . 


rig gg feels that in every way she can ‘of the borough; east and west, south | 


Ss, but by far the greatest | 
pervhise meting so far as she is con-. 
cerned, is the agreement which has 
been reached by which Spain and all | 
the American countries are united in 
a new postal ynion of their own with 


post cards, catalogs, circulars, and all 
the rest. From this the. very highest 
are expected, and Spain had 
mutch to do with the inception of the 
<r igen agg py on to the point of 
is felt that in 
iy 


adoption. It this an 
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tinually.run. The city is free from 
slums, and its great cleanliness is| 


ial pride in the success of and north, the commodious cars con- | 


frequently commented upon by visi-| | 
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Vici Kid with collar 
and. straps of same. 


In Henna Kid with 
Suede collar and straps to 
match, $12.50 


In Chestnut Brown Kid 
with Mode Suede collar and 
straps. $12.50 
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Making Shoes for the 
W orld - 


Walk-Over lasts are 
made every day for 
shoes that are worn in 
fashion centers all over. 
the world. If you seek 
distinction of design 
and smart style effects; 
try Walk-Overs. Fash- 
ioning style-shoes for 
Paris, London, Buenos 
Aires, and New York. 
is an every-day affair 
with La oa athlaa 
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to close, 


‘What ie” more, there was betwee | 
Turkey - and France, ‘says Mr. Fri- 


bourg; a ‘real link of sympathy. France 
appreciated. the quality of straight-|— 


forwardness, sometimes,a little rude, 
of the Sd and General Gouraud 
before the commission declared that 
never had the. fight between the 
French and the Turkish soldier been 
marked by-hatred. In short, Mr. Fri- 
bourg goes out of his way to. white- 
wash the Turks and to insist upon 
French friendship for the Turk. ~ 

What, he dsks, are the results for 
France of the Turkish treaty? And 
he replies that the consequence is that 
Turkey, formerly }a zone of French 
influence, is now cut up into zones 
of Italian, British, and Greek influ- 
ences, and French economic, financial, 
military, and intellectual supremacy 
has disappeared. The French gendar- 
merie is suppressed. French finance 
is routed. French schools ii is sought 
A British general commands 
the Sultan’s Army. An Italian is’ the 
/master of the Straits. It is France, 
(who possesses more Turkish bonds 
than any other country, who suffers. 


Advantages Sacrificed 


It is grave, he continues, that France 
should have, by the Treaty of Séyres, 
sacrificed all her advantages; but it 
is graver still that she should appear 
to be associated with England in the 
East, for the unpopularity of England 
is extreme. After having been, during 
centuries, the queen country, France 
now seems to be dragged at the heels 
of a people (the British) against whom 
the Turks level the reproach of plac- 
ing their country in subjection. “We 
are,” he cries, “dupes; but we ruft the 
irisk of being taken for accompltces.” 

However disingenuous, however ezo- 
tistic, however unfriendly to England 
this may appear, it hag been said in 
Parliament and in the press by Mr. 
| Fribourg, and is evidently approved. 
His solution, since France may lose by 
the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire, is to give back the territory 
which was taken away from Turkey. 
This; however, does not include Syria, 
which France happens to want. 
it does apply to Cilicia, which France 
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ksome- 


w! ley he desirex Such % cape 
amazing thesis which has won support 
in nigh: quarters in France. 


‘DRASTIC RESOLUTION 
OF AFRICAN. NATIVES 


Special to The Christian detinee Monitor 
from its South African New Office 
‘CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—At a 
largely attended meeting of natives 
held recently at N’dabeni, presided 
over by the Rev. Z. R. Mahabaneé, it 

was resolved: 

“That this hiatinil deplores. the 
news of and views with the greatest 
alarm, the shooting of more than 20 
natives and colored men by the police 
at. Port Elizabeth. 

“Purther, the meeting declares its 
considered conviction that the policy 
adopted by the European races of this 
country of the exclusion of the nop- 
European races from the rights of cit- 
izenship with all the freedom of speech 
and action, privileges, advantages, ben- 
efits and protection that those rights 
carry with themselves is fraught with 
the most fatal consequences to their 
life as a race of people. 

The native population of the country 

beginning to view with suspicion 
these relentless and merciless shoot- 
ings of an absolutely defenseless peo- 
ple as the beginning of a policy of 
their extermination as a race with a 
view to the attainment of the white 
man’s objective of making this a white 
man’s country. 

“We, therefore, enter a solemn pro- 


‘test against these shootings of our 


people, as well as against the whole 
social, economic and political system 
in vogue in this country as calculated 
to breed a sense of injustice and dis- 
contentment among the aboriginal 
races and to disturb the peaceful re- 
lationships existing between the Euro- 
pean and the non-European , peoples 
of the land; and, further, utter a so)- 
emn warning to the former, that'unless 
a radical change of the whole systeiu 
is brought about, the time is not far 
distant when the latter will be com- 
pélled to consider a review of their al- 
legiance and loyalty té the white peo- 
ples and demand a complete partition . 


‘of the land into two distinct states of 


But | 


| 


equal sizes, each being master of its 
own house.” 


Announcing 


Maxon's Semi-Annual 
Clearance Sale 


SEMI-ANNUAL event of great 


importance ! 


All the fine collections 


of Maxon’s exquisite Street Dresses 

—Afternoon, Dinner and Evening 

Gowns—Dance Frocks — Tailored 

Suits —- Day Coats — -Wraps — 
are offered 


At Cost---and Below Cost! 


The stocks are too large, the costumes too 
wondrously charming, and the pricings too 
surprisingly low, to enable us to be specific, 


So we shall say merely that, during this sale, 
one can obtain here 


“Three Unusual Costumes at the Usual Price of One” 
—because they are Models—Samples. 


MAXON MoDEL COWNS . 


Is8S7 ZB roadway, Cor: 48% St Tew York 


One Flight Up—Elevator or Stairway 
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THE WAIST HOUSE 


3 West 42d Street 


New York City 
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-JANUARY SALE 


WASH WAISTS 
$9.85 
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Naan Tila act t dietis: saw much dieitie in the}to the old teful. 7 | “uhion between an parts | bre n go thre Masonic life ‘with- 
bad. ‘People are are looking to him piece-meal construction. He has em- of the country grows stronger every out Savane even a Masonic apron and 
i have looked to any- ‘iatpitaed ‘the first Mstallment of this re- day. ‘most lodges and chapters work in/1 


| There are many sellate in Irish! lined aprons. There is a Grand Lodge‘ 
‘form. in his first Public Works ie ea Masonry which will doubtless prove of | of Instruction in Dublin as well as a 


: ment to Parliament. interest to American Masons. Free- iG Grand. Preceptory of Instruct com- 
Some critics find it disappointing, masonry in Ireland is on a more demo- | Posed of skilled members of the Me- | of Nations for the revision of the fron- 
but they probably do not make al- cratic basis than in England, and,/|sréees which they represent, tiers. given to Hungary by the Peace 
‘lowance for the, difficulties in the way ‘therefore, more closely approaches the| The Grand Master of Ireland must | Treaty, | 
of rapid reform. Mr. Coates proposes) American practice. All officers, from also be the Grand King of the Royal| Whether the facts here stated are 
“a {to do this: Construction or certaimithe grand master downward, are; Arch Chapter. the meetings of the/|correct or not; there is considered to 
lines will be stopped now; other lines elected ‘by Vote of the brethren, ex- | latter body being held in Dublin four! be no doubt that an agreement has 
will be continued until they reach |cept that each provincial grand master | | times, each year, beam made between France and Hun- 
tet that New Tesian’ cannot certain points, short of which it would |is appointed by the grand master and. Seen i deme the fe Oe pee ‘| gary, and that it provides for consid- 
be bad business to stop them. Then the deputy provincial grand ‘masters | ANTI-WASTE EXHIBITION ‘erable economie concessions by Hun- 
Sy Foch Bee ihe gta ols a sa palin are appointed by the provincial grand | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | gary, and.the maintenance of consid- 
ree main lines—th , “| masters, — “ COPEN <. ‘eal erable forces for the obvious purpose — 
TRIBUTE ‘TO ROUSSEAU is, oe o serious questioning of the necting the east and west coasts; tn Ireland the mark de ree is ob- tenn pore 8 sepia Aa sepia of fighting Soviet Russia ae 
facts of the case; men and newspapers | of the south Island; the east coast, |ligatory before receiving ae Royal nomic” exhibition was recently opened The Hungarian National Assembly 
Special to The Christian bienée Monitor on both sides condemn the old Pag connecting Auckland with Gisborne; /arch, It ig an honorary advancement at Copenhagen for the purpose of ‘has also passed a law limiting the 
* GENEV A, Switzerland—On a sun- wrth Sik “wacs’ tina Thee; it e a and the line connecting ope wera Por preliminary to the arch and no busi-| Popularizing different measures of} number of Jews who may be admitted 
|day morning during the early part of striking illustration of. ani of thé op he Aeon cae oe ae esr se ing aice ey natin at a mark} economy, especially in regard to fuel,,to nm oe et Throat 
th i f the eseen of ‘democracy--*the .ten- ; L pt the installation or the! which now costs Denmark seven times| occasion since the war in which Jews 
e recent meeting o League As-| weakn cy S| struction, eome’ of Wweie are sadly advancement of candidates. The event}as much as it did in the pre-war da have been openly deprived of their 
0 | sembly at Geneva, an interesting lit- reas d “ei Barpr ges gh age eee antiquated, celebrated: in the Irish arch degree ‘although less is being linpaatad: Dur-| rights of citizenship, and it is interest- 
tle ceremony was carried out by a/ ‘Hines in orde é cep Sup-| if he can do what he cebsiti and give | differs altogether from that celebrated i ing the war the-stoves. in Denmark |ing to find the present French Gov- 
number of the delegates, who marked | 2° . é : New Zealand a business-like. method | in the Bnglish degreé and in’ Ireland! haye been altered to consume Danish|ernment thus actively supporting a 
their. appreciation of the appropriate- | Need of Business-Like Lines of constructing public neh gin aithe arch degree is:conjoined with the/fuel, The exhibition also denfon-| government which notoriously repre- 
| . vy i the N method as any commercial concern) old degrees of excellent and super-| strated the practical utilization of| sents what used to be called the Ger- 
hess of the League’s establishment in} It is just 50 years since the New) . 4114 adopt—he will make a mame) pxeellent’ Mason. The time limit for’ wind and water power. man Junker attitude. 
jthe city of Jean Jacques Rousseau by | Zealand Government started out on its/for himself as a benefagtor to his : | ‘ 
laying a tribute of flowers and laurels | public works policy. Prior to that ajcountry. But there are those who 


the statue inning with railways had|think that there ‘will be no real re- 
on ue which dominates the| small beginning w . form until public works are removed 


small island in the center of the river.| heen made by the provincial govern- 
: om political trol. 
‘The large floral decoration, across ments, which were afterwards abol-. fr tical control. 


which stretched a purple ribbon in- : 
pret, in letters of gold, “muna ished. The goto yinaro eg ae ae SOME INELUENCES IN 
m the Assembly of the Society of | out of loans; and prov a grea 
Leoneageters ” was carried to the statue by of money for roads and bridges. oa GREEK KING Be POLICY a 
two sefretaries. are now 3000 miles of railway open, | waonilemeensieetatomm F 
The president of the Assembly ofjand unquestionably the policy has; Special to The Christian Science Monitor ig pe Cla 
ne ib ye nty C cil “cho. are the League of Nations, Pau! Hymans,! added enormously to the prosperity of LONDON, England—The interesting ' ‘ 3 
natene | jmade a happy speech, linking the | the country, but the benefit would have | volume entitled “King Constantine and : 
2 es | | jideas of Rotisseau with the founda-|peen much greater, and the cost much Mest 
tion of the League ef Nations. It was|iess, if these railways had been con-|‘%¢ War,” written by Maj. J. a8, 
at one time confidential secretary to 


‘natural, he said, that an Assembly | structed throughout on business-like 
which had met tg realize the ambition | lines. King Corstantine, is dealt with at 


,of assuring harmony in the world, When the policy was in its infancy, j cent issue of the , ma? | i 
Whe |Should think of honoring the memory |, was predicted that unless the allo- eachogaaaet = . nie , Males entee | : 
of the author of the “Judgment sur | cation of rates for public works was See ae? : , , 
la paix perpétuelle.” It was right| divorced from politics, there would be | !on is that Constantine's refusal to join | : P= | 
~ ~ | 


that the representatives of 41 states | endless “log-rolling’ and pwessufe inj the Allies in the great struggle was 
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United Vehicle Work- 
et ihe appear also to have a oe to Pieper the relations be-| Parliament by the various districts. Sir! + one time not so much due to his 
os _workers ) ween peoples should lay flowers upon | Julius Vogel, the talented statesman belief in Germany as to his antagofi- 


the statue of the theorist of the “Con-/. * 
‘| trat Social.” . _ ose = we ae seduce terest ism to Mr. Veniselos, and his obstinate 3 

It was a century and a half since,|poard of works, but nothing came of et Salle ravine sar: , 7 
taking up the idea of the gentle abbé | the proposal. Every district scrambled Siar ain, Cimataeting. he Abe | 


‘of St. Peter and those of other writers! for money, overnment of the 
uD to pen Iv and Sully, he had spared a ore a of members, reigning monarch, was above all an 
4 o. me, DeDORs dic dig union of Eu-! was too weak to resist the,c yr . ; @utocrat, though his despotic tenden-, 
a8 ps, th ou n he ‘saw well the | « This ‘w rious results | Cis. did Mot become apparent until, 
beans pele tsa 8 eakness had inju great. ‘wah’ th progress. 
4 aa J ‘would make/|in two directions, Lines were built hat jad thsi 
rb jit of eeatiestion, and knew that that should not have been built, or at | Other traits that revea 
| ‘wisdom rarely ‘equaled their’ any rate should not have been built | ®¢!ves were a childlike trust or over- 
anabithpe He prophesied that the Eu-| when they were. Instead of concen-|C0Mfidence which made him talk ill- f 
ropes Bociet? of Nations would only | trating money and labor on a few lines i ang hy oa cn aaa dlr : O 
‘workinen t about by a catastrophe. ushing them through to the pay- | S8ve Tise ‘to. rancor, 
of ag Whectrien! “Let us admire,” he wrote, “so begn- oe eon : successive yg ace al that though he might forgive, he never 
the policy of the tiful a plan, but let us console our- gpread the available money over a large forgot an injury or a slight; and a 
paacooly ees od 4 selves that. we shall not-see it brought | waaakien of lines—main aid branch— | ove of popular acclamation which was 
into being, for it can ohly be done|se that construction crawled along ;#!most childlike. He gives him, how- | | } ? 
1 with electrical under~|2Y Violent means, disastrous to hu-| when it should have hastened: ever, credit for haying the courage} |] - CN) S an) O| 1) ef S 
has been previously manity.” of his opinions. The cause of King 
nad, “as Chri Ps Science| 2° disaster, said the president, had Delaying Cohstruction Constantine’s downfall the author of | 
ot in The 4 come about, and out the_horror of Ministers were not above taking ad-|this book believes to be due to his 


somewhat the char- , sé ” 
war had arisen the.desire for recon- ey | lack of moral training. “No one,” he 
# of this union since v war W&S5 | struction on the lines of peace and praatane of leyel Comgeeraeets over says, “had ever undertaken to culti- 


a in 1914. , - |justice. What was the Covenant of /Tovtes to delay construction. At) ite nis good tendencies, or to coun- | 
, an Brand _ | the League of Nations if it was not | least one minister openly told a cer-|teract his evil ones; no one, in a word, 
ee tae’ the “Coéntrat Social” transported from | tain district that if it did not support | had paid any attenuron to his moral 


it cosmopolitan brand of sp a0 j the internal domain of state to the in- | the government it could not hope for | development. Yet to do so would not 
y trade. unionism which desig- | ternational “domain? Thus “the 'grants.. This is not a party question.| have been difficult. The King is in- 


a sary = elt as the Industrial] Work- thoughts of Rousseau «were . redis-| Each party has been’ guilty of turning | telligent, and at bottom, as I have a7 
‘e1 the: ‘World, finds little favor covered living.and fruitful in the work the public works fund into something | already remarked, he was @ good sort . 
= an a ie to which the League of Nations was| resembling a political machine. The/|of man, but apparently it is a difficult 47 


a" grr : Typo | consecrated, and it was for that’ rea- Liberals did so during their long reign | matter for professors and tutors of 
bus ‘|son that they were grouped that day/and to the keen. disappointment of! princes to;tell the plain truth to their 
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apound that statue. some of their mnperters the reform | royal charg 
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Scott S ae ae Sale ° ian : They: Brought More Wholesale 
oy ae oa Than The Price We Are Offering 


E have pared profits—not as altruists, philanthropists 

or reformers—merely as business men: ~ | ~- “Them To. You For Retail 

_\ We are in a position to ask you to make comparisons. : | | 

We know that we have met Conditions for our Quality—And, | : : 
knowing these things, we rest our case upon evidence that is | . ¢ h ' | ' 

strikingly apparent to any.man who uses his eyes to protect his | - Matenials Comp ‘ans 

purse—Remembering everything is Scott’s own one Our _ The finest imported and domestic fabrics—worsteds, 

revised schedule of prices is as follows: — (7 unfinished worsteds, cheviots, fine cassimeres, plain 

: blue serges, blue unfinished worsteds and plain blue 


: helyerid ot ee eee | For Suits Oveicoats and Sport Clothes |i ae " Cheviots. |, 


Rete $125 grade reduced to $100" | $80 grade reduced to $63 Full, Half and Gente Lined—Sizes for 


"cantly bee $115 grade reduced to $95 | $75 grade reduced to $59 P 
$110 grade reduced to $87 \ $70 grade reduced to $55 Regulars, Shorts, Longs and = Stouts \ 


$100 grade reduced to $79 $65 grade reduced to $49. ’, 

- $95 grade reduced to $75 | $60 grade cs # $i; 2 a4 No a. 0. D's; Returns or pnrnenae 
$90 grade reduced to $69 | $55 grade reduced to $43 
$85 grade refuced to $65. $50 grade reduced to $30 


Bes respectfully ae eafly selitising.- | \ 
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hi AVENUE AND 35FH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY is 
| Men’s Clothes Shop—Second: Floor 
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ent for American 
London and certain. BOLIVIAN NOMINATION 3 
LIMA, Peru~-The Bolivian national 


parts the provinces, and others 
| wit be formed in due course under!convention has nominated Bautista 
Saavreda, provisional President, for 


e headings of education, agriculture, 
iculture, sport, music, dramia, pub-| the “presidency of the republic, it fs 
|} lie service, and so forth, to cooperate | stated in difpatches from La Paz. The 
with corresponding committees eet up| convention also voted to continue the 
by the wi ‘s committee of the Eng-| functions of the provisianal govern- 
‘lish-Speaking Union in. America in| ment, with executive powers, watil the 
presidential election. 


"ling whith exists between Great = 
_ {ain and America. 

The receptions and lectures which 
have been held from time to time dur- 


‘figures pene” 


: throughout Vict 
143 distriots..,... soe.set: trialists had been I 
36,704 fot know the. truth, 


‘and 40, 000 voters 
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er riot state of ‘affairs was 
a to be part of ‘the general tac- 
Rexaad pursued by the cen- 
ities in charge of the 

A Semely the Russian 

“both in. Russia ‘and t 

i » policy of absolutist 
sa whic Mr. Vynuytchenko 


the party ifself, as/ 


hee: Vynnytchenko 

; att lly judged the 
erie re from the of- 
mts which reached for- 
. They: had believed 
ipian state of workers 
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ition, the delegate states, 
1. impossible by the other 


f the. government party's ac-) 


| by their policy of 
| absolute centralism. Mr. 
, a8 one who 

respect for the au- 


» that such a 
y is Shosmecrn pernicious to the 
of the revolution and is one 


ring the revolutionary pow- 


to have converted the living 

m ipto a huge 

machine, which is directed by 
: acu of persons 
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3 4 oi the factors which are weakening : 


bureaucratic md@nner by the strength 
of the “iron discipline. a 
A Ruthless Centralism ae 

Mr. Vynnytchenko also calls atten- 
tion to the extraordinary fact that the 
greater part of the officiai institutions 
are occupied by a non-Ukrainian ele- 
ment, foreign to the Ukrainian nation- 
ality, unacquainted even with the lan- 
guage. of the Ukrainian. masses and 
the conditions of Ukrainian life. The 


idea of forming a special center, eco~ 


nomically independent, for the pur- 
pose of controlling all the economic 
life of the Ukraine, is regarded as be- 
ing counter-revolutionary in charac- 
A 

Those persons ‘who are unwilling 
to comply with this ruthless central- 
»| ism to the utmost limit, are quickly 
unseated and accused of Ukrainian 
Ong mre The buréaucratic policy 

of absolutist centralism is stated to be 
the real cause of discontent among 
the masses, and to have strengthened 
the counter-revolutionary movement. 


f For aouiboetes 2 districts. ........ 207,895 


Under the conditions of the polling 
a three-fifths majo ‘Was nece payee sh 
in’ any district before prohi 


,|could be carried. Thus, although more 
_| than 200,000 voters were in favor of 


prohibition, only two districts went 
dry. If several districts reduction 
only failed by a very narrow margin, 
a simple majority being sufficient to 
catry reduction, and votes cast for 
prohibition being counted for reduc- 


‘|tion where no-license was not carried. 


* The campaign in Victoria was very 
bitterly fought, and the liquor trade 
did not hesitate even to use the Prince | 
of Wales as a factor. Pdsters show- 
ing the Prince in a naval uniform and 
repeating a sentence supposed to hav>} 
been made use of by him, were freely 
used. The Roman Catholic Church 
vigorously took the side of the liquor 
traffic and urged its members to vote 
continuance.. A large section of the 
Labor Party and practically the whole 
of the daily press, with the notable ex- 
ception of The Herald, (which took no 
side), were strongly for continuance. 


Every fact or supposed fact in Amer- 


ica’s experience which told against 
prohibition was given wide publicity, 
whereas the beneficial results of pro- 
hibition in. the United States were 
rarely allowed prominence. 
covery and publication by the Prohi- 
bitionists of a plan by which liquor 
propaganda was inserted as reading 
matter in the press without the word 
advertisement appearing at the foot, 
explained in large measure a section 
of the pro-liquor publicity. 
Authorities Misled 

Curiously enough the results of the 
referendum are not altogether satis- 
factory to the liquor party. The Li- 
censes Reduction Board has been clos- 
ing hotels at the rate of about 96 a 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNOR GREETED| year, but only the places least re- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—Lord 
Forster, the newly-appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of the Australian com- 
monwealth, lost no time after arrival 
at Melbourne, the seat of govern- 
ment, in visiting Sydney, which was 
gaily beflaggéd in his honor. Many 
official receptions were held. Re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor and alder- 
sl the new SS: made a very 
rhe Lord 


SPER gE A 


imperial government in sending men 


of the stamp of Sir Ronald Munro Fer- 


jguson and Lord Forster. The Gov- 


| ernor-General was evidently greatly 
gratified by the warmth of his re-/ 


ception. 


CONSIDERATION 


of our comprehensive and well 
selected stock in connection with our 
_ attractive prices will, we feel cer- 
tain, satisfy you that if you desire 


ta, una John 


quired have been closed and compen- 


The dis-, 


San the 
ad kept away from the poll. In 
pacins achieved the anti-liquor party | 


had put up a world’s record in a first 
rttempt. | 
Prices Rise Suddenly 2 


Referring to the liquor statement 
hat prohibition had been & failure in 
‘he United States, Mr. Greenwood 
challenged tke State Parliament and 
the Victorian press té appoint a a thor- 
oughly - reliable commission to‘ visit 
America and fully investigate condi- 
tions existing there under the present 
liquor laws. Members of the anti- 
-squor league were prepared to abide 
by the result. 

Referrhg to the unexpected in- | 
‘erease made by the brewers in the 


price of liquor, immediately after the 


referendum, Mr. Greenwood said that 
the “Trade” had shown its. gratitude 
for the’ votes given to it by the work- 
ers by putting up the price of “liquor. 
“I would like to tell the industrial- 
ists” said Mr. Greenwood, “that if the 
whole output of beer in Victoria went 
through glass> mugs, the charge for 
which used to be 4d, but is now 64d., 
if would make a difference of £2,000,- 
000 a year to the brewers and pub- 
licans, If the people had known of 
the proposed increase before the elec- 
tions there would have been a very 
different result!” Indignation at the 


increase in the price of beer resulted }- 


in @ number of unions declaring a 
boycott ,of that liquor 


SALT LAKE. CITY ART SOCIETY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office , 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—With a 
view to developing art and encourag- 


ing the work of local artists, an organ-. 


Azation to-be known as the Fine Arts 
Society has been formed here. 


every year. 


ees hs Te 


The ‘Women of ‘Chicago 
waited for a 


Prices 


- justice of the public’s 


isfied 


the ever rising costs. 


31 South Roe 
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DropinFur 


And In Other Wearing Apparel 


The drop is here. Not because cost of pro- 
duction has been lowered, but because man- 
ufacturers and retailers alike realize the 
“demand for lower 
prices and, in an earnest endeavor to co- 
operate with the public, are sacrificing their 
own profits that this demand may be sat- 


Rosenthal’s has always attempted to do its TRS 28 
share towards helping the public hold down 
Its. unusual success COATS 
for the year just ended is the best evidence 


, 


Yip 
Whitin, 


Street 


| HUDSON SEAL COATS. i 
86 inch length 
With large Marten col- 
lars and cuffs. Former 
price $495. A genuine 
value at this reduced 


' HUDSON SEAL W RAPS | 


Plain or trimmed with 
Squirrel or Mole collars 
and cuffs. These are 
very desirable gar- 
ments. povided $795, 
now —- at. 


DRESSES 
Formerly priced up to 
$89; all materials and 
sizes and the season's 
best styles, 


$19.75 to $45 


Also speelally priced for 
this sale are our newest 
taffeta and Canton 
er: dresses. 
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' NATU RAL MUSKRAT 


36 ineh length 
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It is| 
proposed to hold exhibitions of the) 
work of. local and national painters | 


ing recent months in the spacious 


headquarters of the organization at: 


Trafalgar’ Buildings, overlooking Tra- 
falgar Square, have been the occasion 
of -many enthusiastic gatherings. 
These have fully established the sin- 
cerity of the existing sense of coni- 
radeship and brotherhood which pre- 
vails amongst its members and their 
friends, and those who have been 
privileged to attend these functions 
can but have been impressed with 
the great work that is being accom- 
pli'shed. by the English-speaking Union. 
not alone for further cementing the 
close ties of friendship between the 
ltwo great English-speaking nations, 
but also for ensuring peace amongst 
the nations of the world. 

One of the latest activities inau- 
gurated by this organization ‘is the 
formation of a women’s committee un- 
der the presidency of Viscountess 
Bryce and the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton to initiate plans for 
drawing the women of Great Britain 
and the United States of America into 
closer understanding of «cach other 
through their mutual interests in work 


line nates 


Any Employer 
Can Pick Out 


Those in his employ who 
save part of their earnings 
—they are able, confident 
and competent, _ 

The value of a. Savings 
Account is far greater than 
the book balance shows. 


Start an account here today. 


$ This Small Amoant $ ] , 


Starts an Account 
Capital and Surplus 
$35,000,000 


Y our Savings Are Safe 


BANKING HOURS OR 


! 
SAVINGS DEPOS 

9 a.m. to 2 p. m | 
| Saturdays 9 a» sh to 8 me | 


= 


ILLINOIS TRUST 
@ SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle e Jackson-:-Chicago 


linking up women's work in_ these 
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Lyon & Healy 
Apartment 
Grand Pianos 


Victrolas 
Victor Records 
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CW ilinery 
“Jor the Southlands 
Brings Word of Coming Fashions 


Every delightful phase of new 
millinery snodes is interpreted 
with the artistry and original: 
ity characteristic of this.section 


“Women, assembling a wardrobe 
for the south, either for sports 
wear or afternoon occasions, 
will find in this unusually inter- 
esting collection authoritative 
guidance for successful selec- 
tion. Here are hats of 


Radiantly Toned Silks 
With Straws Often 


Asparkle With Beads 


Clusters of flowers or ribbon 
bows pendant from brims of grace- 
ful lines ~ a charming new feature, 
are noted. Colors are irresistibly 
lovely, particularly the new copper 
shade, apricot color and lovely 
soft blue and green tones. 


Prices range from $18 to #30 
Fifth “Floor, South 


- CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
AND COMPANY 


Lyon & Healy Shops 


. Open E 
Records Delivered to All Decor or coe of the ‘city 


something new for the parlor, dining 
room or bedroom, a visit to our store 
will have been well worth while. 


Beautifully lined; have 
large collars and cuffs. 
A splendid value at its 


‘CHICAGO - 


that it has never been viewed as a profiteer. 
And now a fiouse cleaning saie of our xe 
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Spiesels 


HOUSE FURNISHING COQ. 
115 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO 


SOUTH SIDE STORE 
Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth st. 


SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 
_ 9183 Commercial Ave. 


women. 


d 
their lowest possible level, 


then come here. 


you and therefore to us. 


plete stock offers wonderful possibilities 
Every winter garment must ho 4 
to hasten this, prices have been cut to 


Illustrations could not possibly show the 
remarkable values being offered, and be- 
cause we cannot illustrate these garments, 
for a picture comparison, we would like to 
have every woman shopper go around town 
and look at what others have to offér and 


Such a comparison would be gratifying to 


Rosenthal’s, 31 South State St. 


former price ($250), it 
is truly an unusual val- 
ue now at 


i ee 


HUDSON ! SEAL COATS S| 
4@ inch length 
Large Marten (Skunk) | 
collar and cuffs. For- | 
merly priced at ‘$695, 
unusual values now at 


$395 


CLOTH COATS 


Fur trimmed. The ma- 
terials are Bolivia and 
Yalama cloths, etc. Théy 
are well tailored and 
splendidly finished ; $85 


values, now at. .$39, 50 
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6535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 
| We Specialise in Family Wash and Wet Wash 


IMALLERS BLD'G 
Gc HICAGO 


LOREN MILLER & CO. 


4722-28 Broadway—Near Lawrence—Chicago 


ds, 


January Clearance Sales 
NOW IN’ PROGRESS 


‘Nicks the Greatest Sales Event in the History of 
' This Store 


HOUSEHOLD REQUIREMENTS 
Possibly Show the Greatest Reductions 


Girls and Infant's 


Apparel 
- Show Remote Reductions 


NORTH: Telephone Edgewater 1010. . 
1010 Wilson Ave. near Sheridan Rd. 

SOUTH: Telephoné Blackstone 
luls Kust G3d St. near Ellis Ave. 


CHICAGO ~* 


1018. 


—_s 


, halal 


|| 


Dine at 


Restaurant 


Dinner Sérved'5:30to @ 


LUNCHEON AS USUAL 
20 South Michigan Avenue 


— 


SHERIDAN 
SMART SHOP, 
463%. Sheridan Read, Chicage 

January Sale’ 
‘Big price reductions 
on all our 


High Grade Suits, Coats, 
Dresses, Skirts and 
Silk Lingerie 


Meek &: Mak 
Vy 9 Of on Sait Br Brand Clothes 


Dae open 


Exch. 3—Local 70. : 


The Store of To-day and To-morrow 


THs FAIR 


State, dita and Dearberh Stree. Chicago 


re ee me + Oe pte ee we Se 
ee n= ae - aa — an ow peprasion nes 


Cioiiinieiinnds Stationery 


and Office Supplies 


Perhaps its news to you that there is no larger Retail Blank Book Dept. thar 


ours~in the Middle West. 
Adams and Dearborn Streets and sec the extensive assortments awaiting your inspection. 
Everything needed in any office is here at prices. just a lilile lower than elsewhere. 
Courteous and intelligent salespeople will serve you prompily. If it is not convenient 
to call in person, send for our caialog or sive your order over the telephone.—Priv. 


To convince yourself, step 4ust inside our entrance at 
; 


CHICAGO 
+ Welk Quer Shoe Stores 


Men's and Woten's W alk-Over ‘Shoes 

{31 S. STATE STREET 
> ‘Men's Shoes Exclusively | 
HAMILTON CLUB BLDG.. 4 S, DEARBORN ST., 


Women's Shoes Excluswely 
. 4700 SHERIDAN ROAD 
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‘i The ‘Beli Telephone Company of 


ri aabon January 15.to stock of record 
January 5. - 


ah ‘of stock and eliminated the stock divi- 
r | dend on common heretofore paid. This 
‘| action was in line with expectations. 


+. A stock dividend of 100 per cent 
has 

tho 
Mil 


, payable on January 15 to holders of 


= Pesbrteponas ee at , 


sates ‘Gkilwad Wil bo paid on. Jan- 
at ena of record Decem- 


yivania has declared a regular 
y dividend of 1% per cent, 


_The. General Motors Corporation has 
cash dividends in all classes 


. The American Chicle Company has 
common stock, due at this time. 


been authorized by the stock- 
ers of the Androscoggin Cotton 
. The action increases the cap- 
italization to $2,000,000, 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
fectors of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, Thursday, quarterly 
Ym of 3% per cent was declared, 


record January 3. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
@rn Railroad has declared regniar 
quarterly dividend of & per cent, pay- 
able January 20 to holders or record 


January 8.. 


| inoae of. the Coneeieh, pulp and paper 


of |of the most remarkable examples of 


/ Quebec Ts Center of Trade 


beet geen 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The develop- 


‘industry, ‘particul 
have just been 


ars of which for 1919 
eh by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, constitutes one 


industrial expansion in Canada dur- 
ing the last 10 years. In 1910 the capi- 
tal investment in this industry waz 
slightly under $54,000,000. -By 1915 it 
had been increased by 160 per cent and 
stood at $133,736,000: by 1917, the cap- 
ital investment was $186,787; by 1919, 
$241,344,000, while the 1919 official re- 
turns place it at $264,581,000. Official 
figures for 1920 are not available but 
it may be said without exaggeration 
that the capital investment is $300,- 
000,000, of which possibly $240,000,000 
is American capital. . 

Large though this investment is, it 
but represents the manufacturing side 
of the industry, relating merely to the 
plants actually operated. For exam- 
ple, $10,000,000 may -have been in- 
vested in an unfinished plant, but ihis 
is not included., Nor is any allowance ‘ 
made for the vast timber holdings of 
the huge pulp and paper corporations, 
the value of which cannot very well] be 
estimated, but which must run into the 
hundreds of millions. Moreover, with 
the depletion of pulp wood areas in 
the United States these timber lands 
are rapidly increasing in value. 


Quebec the Center 

Quebec is the center of the industry, 
for in addition to having nearly one- 
half of the mills of all Canada, $124,- 
101,000 of the total investment of 


ithe previous year. 


; eo SA Me ee “2 
‘Special to The Chtistian Science Monitor . 

- WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Monthly export statistics for Japan 
enntinued to show marked d 
during the last few months of 1920, 
according to a report from United 
States Commercial Attachés James F. 
Abbott, at. Tokyc, published by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. .“The prices of 
the raw products. which Japan ex-~- 
ports are also generally lower,” says 
the statement. 

In spite of the decline of the laet 
few months, however, Japan’s foreign. 
trade for 1920 is expected to exceed the 
1919 figures by 14.pér cent.. The 
country’s import balance is consider- 
ably larger. than in 1919, amounting 
to $183,356,000 in 1920, comparéd with 
$80,875,000 the previous year. 

Liberal imports, supervisory con- 
trol of the silk market and improved 
labor conditions are important factors 
in the recovery of Japanese exchange 
which is now only slightly below par. 

October exports from Japan were 
valued at $66,906,000, compared with 
$112,841,500 a year ago. For the 10 
months they amounted to $878,191,000 
in the 1920° period, and $802,637,500 
Exports of food- 
stuffs have, declined 25 per cent. Other 
raw materials show a gain of $18,- 
500,000, cotton yarns of $21,000,000, 
cotton tissues of $33,500,000. Lesser 
gains appear in éxports of hat ma- 
terial, silk tissues, knitted goods, pot- 
tery, glass products and toys. These 
and miscellaneous increases more 
than offset a fall of nearly $50,000,000 
in the value of raw silk exports. 

Imports during October totaled $53.,- 
873,500, compared with $89,895,000 dur- | 
ing the same month in 1919. For the 10 


miners’ strike, British trade for No- 


tively small intrease over November 
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| Face of ‘Coal, Miners Strike | 


Special to The Christian cienis tketuter 
LONDON, England — Notwithstand- 
ing the globmy forebodings and the 


The United States. Coaeul. at Para, 
Brazil, reports to the Department of | 
Commerce total of crude; 
rubber from Brazil and Iquitos, Peru, 
during November, 1920, amounted to 
3,148,442 pounds, Barope receiving 1,- 
689, 606 pounds, and the United States 
1,458,836 pounds, compared total | 
exports of 7,676,442 pounds in Novem- | &rn 
ber, 1919. | 

The United States Federal Reserve 
Board has approved articles of asso- 
clatidn of the Federal International 
Banking Company of New- Orleans: 
with a capital of $7,000,000. 

It is reported from Yokohama, Japan, 
that thousands of cases of American 
‘footwear have been brought to that 
country by representatives of a United 
States exporting firm and are being 
offered at bargain prices. ‘ 

According to estimates, the con- 
struction cost of the new Parliament 
buildings at Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, 
will not be more than $5,500,000. The 
cost of the building when completed, 
including grounds, decorative work, 
etc., will amount to approximately 
$8,075,865. The annual charge to the 
Province for interest and upkeep will 
‘amount to $600,000. 

- Canal traffic in New York State for 
1920 increased 15 per cent over. the 
preceding year’, according to the an- 
nual report of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works. The total for 1920 was 


vember was very good. The Board of 
Trade returns show a great improve- 
ment in exports, and, what is also good |. 
fer exchange, the imports made a rela- 


last ‘year, so that the balance of trade} 
is not so severely against Great 
Britain. , 

November’s imports were vata at 
£ 144,260,183 compared with £143,545,- 
201 in November of last year, dn ad- 
vance of only £714,982. The value of 
exports was £119,364,994, which has 
only been exceeded on one occasion, 
and which compared with £87,110,531 
in November, 1919, a rise of £32,- 
254 463. | 

‘In imports there was a fall of over 
£10,000,000 in the value of raw ma- 
terials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured, but this was counter- 
balanced by an advance of some 
£12,000,000 in articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured, the largest in- 
crease being £5,978,065 in oils, fats, 
and resins. . 

Lower Coal Shipments 

With -regard to exports a large 
reduction ‘in British shipments of 
coal produced a decline of £2,396,414 
in the value of raw materials and 


1,421, 434 tons, an increase of 182,590 


articles mainly unmanufactured, but 
tons over 1919. 


articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured marked an increase of £33,928,- | 
524. Under this heading there was ' 
an advance of . £9,937,890 in exports | 
of cotton yarns and manufactures, | 
and one of £1,287,017 in those of, 


en en 


SOUTH IMPROVI NG 


‘Special to The Christian.Science Monftor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Since the 
three factors essential to development 
of the trans-Pacific trade of the United. 
States, in the opinion of the Far ast- 

ern Bureau, are direct ‘trade repre- 
sentation in the markets of the Orient, 
sufficient. banking facilities, and ade- 
quate communications, it considers the 
formation of the Equitable Easteru 
Banking Corporation and its entrance 
into the Far Eastern field as most im- 
portant and of particular significance 
at this time of reorganization of the 
business world. 

The object of the Equitable Trust 
Company, which, together with sev- 
eral Pacific coast. banking houses, is 
backing the new organization, is to 
develop further the large Far Eastern 
buéiness now being done by it, as well 
as to facilitate and build up its foreign 
trade with the Orient. The new com- 
pany, the bureau says, is capitalized . 
at $2,000,000 gold, with a surplus of 
$500,000. Among the incorporators on 


the Pacific coast are the Mercantile 


Trust Company of San Francisco, and 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, while among the 
shareholders is the Citizens National 
Bank of Los Angeles, California. 

The interest of Pacific coast finan- 
cial circles is said. to be drawing 
practically all the important financial 
institutions of San Francisco and 


other cities into alliance into one or 


[LUMBER TRADE IN | 


another of the foreign trade banks 
‘being developed ih New York to hapn- 
dle Far Eastern business, ihe bureau 
points out.. This extension of Ameri- 
can banking activities is considered a 


The Stevens-Duryea Company, In- 
corporated, bas declared the quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 3 to 
stock of record December 15. 

The Alvarado Mining & Milling 
Company has passed the quarterly 
dividend due at this time. 

The Lima Chacmadetre Works have 
deviared a regular quarterly 1% per 
cent preferred dividend, payable Feb- 


$264,581,000 is to be found in that | months they amounted to $1,061,547,- 


Province. .Ontario has an investment‘ 000,-a gain of $174,034,000 over the 10 
of $95,281,000; British Columbia, $32.,- months of 1919. Food imports fell. off 
030,000; New Brunswick, $11,960,000, $100,000,000. Nearly all other forms 
jand Nova Scotia $1,208,000. During} °f Taw material showed heavy in- 
1920 Ontario made a long stride for- | CTe#8es, Taw cotton topping the list 
‘ward ‘with the huge Riodon develop-|With a gain of $70,000,000. For the | 


up in just . that woolen and worsted yarns and man- 


‘Aico merchants assert 
ot ‘shoe material, which | 
syyoond at figures incon- 
be expected to re- 

nearer cost of pro- 

sign of'a trading 


ufactures.  Diesnita ES and Sus- | recognition that the Pacific is Amer- 


g | ica’s great field for the next genera- 
Iron and steel, and manufacture | pensions, Pr oduction Exceeds | 


thereof, increased by £5,422,762; ma- | —- el 18 some. manger 8 
chinery by £4,.307,348; vehicles (in- | Orders; Says Federal Agent ew e proper financial! facili- 


cluding locomotives, ships and air- ties in the Far East will make the 


, oriental business of the United States 
| ment, and with the entrance of several 16 months imports of iron and steel rie a & gp ce ot pop ina | Special to The Christian Science Monitor forge ahead to a leading place in the 
new American companies into the | Products were $22,500,000 above 1919. )— 317. by £1,018,361; and eavtiain< | Eyem Ua Southern News Oflce country’s foreign trade, a place which, 
northern portion of the Province and Total imports of gold and silver for ‘ware, glass, etc. by £1,015,511. | ATLANTA, Georgia—A noticeable | it believes, lays great responsibility 
the country back of the head of the th 10 months were $116,726,000, | 


‘pine has taken place in the south-| phe a large factor in the stable devel- 


Larger Than Last Year 


t 


: Saco when. op- 
good, as the following 
: will show: 


they bought hides for 


; que t ly this ‘jeaves market 
ons | ly unchanged, for 
quiries are quite numerous 


s are bold enough to ‘op-|. 


figures on a par with those 
tioned, offerings reported 


¢ drop in hide prices, in- 

can be attributed 

else but an almost total 

rat of the demand, for the re- 

meatie during 1920 fell off} 

y 2,000,000 head, and that 

a rily, have a bullish 

it ft went on record leay- 
a ripple in its wake. 

ion of prominent tan- 

ers, ho that business will 

onen U; ie atamerp wed the current 

ric ° will be advanced to the very 

@ Preteens improvement. 

e are yet fair-sized lots of in- 

in the market, although 

¢ been largely reduced since 

- but the major part of 

zis confined to the better 

supply of which is now 
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Sy OTR so Oe 3, We : 
Business in the Boston Jeather mar- 
little from what is usually 
3 at this particular season, 
st of a new year being prover- 
: ite eg and slow awak- 


h irading was generally small 
it December, there was more 


as ys, th 
oe nea hineng ted 
le leather tanners have been ac- 
ts in this drastic ex-' 


ruary 1 to stock of record January 15. 
|Rubber ‘Company have 
ihe preferred stock. 


declared the usual quarterly dividends 
of 2%. 


‘share was paid. 


culation in recent years, and in view 


mas, while in 1918 it decreased $36,- 
639,000. 


‘Directors of the Goodyear Tire & 
| passed the 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 


“The United States Oi] Company has 


per, cent on the common and 
‘preferred stocks, both payable Feb- 
phy A 1 to stock of record January 20. 
Agee age ae at this time on 


aygtioe ty months ago $1 per 


RESERVE NOTES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Pre-Holiday Increase in Total 
Circulation Was Not as Great. 
as the Same Period in 1919 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
in the United States during the week 
ending December 23 amounted to $3,- 
404,931,000, an increase of $60,600,000 
over the previous week. The corre | 
sponding week in 1919 showed an in- | 
crease of $68,800,000, while for the. 
same week in 1918 the increase was | 
$21,543,000. Increase in reserve note, 
circulation at Christmas is due to de- | 
mand for money for holiday trade and | 
for clean money to give as gifts and 
bonuses as well as pay rolls because | 
of the request of the Federal Reserve | 
Board to discontinue the use of gold | 
for gift purposes. 

In four weeks, between Thanksgiv-— 
ing and Christmas, the period which | 
Christmas shopping now covers, hon 
crease in note expansion this yea 
has been considerably less than ‘hat 
of the two preceding years. Increase 
in this four week's period the last 
three years was as follows: 1920, 
$79,302,000; 1919, $205,369,000; 1918, 
$116,568,000. Following Christmas 
there has been a decrease in note cir- 


of present industrial and economic 
‘conditions it eeems likely a similar 
course will be witnessed the coming 
year.’ In 1919 reserve note circulation 
fell $58,654,000 the week after Christ- 


‘Pre-holiday expansion in reserve 
i note circulation is shown in the fol- 
lowing table (last 000 omitted); 
Dec. 1920 Dec. 1919 Dec. 1918 
23. .$3,404,931 26. $3,037,646 27. .$2,685,244 
7...3,344,3832 19...2,988,894 20...2,663,701 


"| 20, ..2811,842 12.,.2,907,485 13. ..2,604,580 
3...3,812,039 5...2,881,359 6. . 22,584,523 
Nov ‘ 


: Nov. Nov. 
29. «.3,326629- 28.. 2,852,377 29... 2,568,676 


In 1919 and 1918 note circulation 
increased steadily each - week from 
Thanksgiving until after Christmas. 
This year note ‘circulation fell off in 
the two weeks after Thanksgiving so 
that the expansion came in i weeks. 


FOREIGN. EXCHANGE 


z 


lakes.. The Backus concessions alone, ' 
will, it is estimated, necessitate a cap- | 
ital outlay of $12,000,000. 

In 1919 there were 99 pulp, paper, 
and pulp and paper combined plants. 
in Canda. Quebec is credited with 46 
of these, Ontario with 38, British Co- 
lumbia 5, New Brunswick 5, Nova 
Scotia 5. Of the total investment of | 
$264,581,000, no.leas than $110,963,000 | 


is. in land, bu $74,957,000 in 
m machinery ont iat "oe. 562,000 in| 


materials on hand, and $32,108,000 in | 


cash, trading, and. operating accounts. 
' the Cudahy Packing Company for the 


‘ployed in the various plants during | year ending October 30, 1920, amounted 
1919 was 26,765, of whom 25,491 were to $288,802,000, compared with $305,- 
male and 1274 female, and the wages | 997,000 during the previous year. After 


The total number of persons em- 


and salaries paid during the year were | 
$32,323,789. 
The materials used in wood pulp. 
production during 1919 in all classes | 
of mills were as follows: Spruce,! 
1,756,951 cords, value $23,353,694; bal- | 
sam fir, 511,583 cords, value $6,290,132; 


‘hemlock, 118.013 cords, value $1,221,- | 


222; poplar, 7228 cords, value $98,413; 
jack piné, 15,402 cords, value $149,844; 

birch, 9691 cords, value $107,325; al! | 
other .kinds, 9868 cords, value $31.- 
347.686. The total consumption of all ! 
kinds of wood in wood-pulp production | 
was thus 2,428,691 cords valued at 
632, 347,686. The value of other mate-| 
‘rials used, such as limestone, sulphur | 
lime, soda ash, sulphate of soda, etc., 
was valued at $6,120,359. 


Material Used 

The value of materials used in paper | 
'production diring the year was $16,- 
' 213,741. 

The total wood pulp production for | 
sale in 1919 was 791,927 tons, valued at | 
$48,562,000. The paper production in| 
1919 was 1,089,235 tons, valued at 


$91,362,000, of which new sprint alone | 


‘represented $54,527,000. 
The growth of the industry during 


by the following comparative figures: 
Capital invested 1910, $53,896,000; 
1920, $300,000,000. Employees, 1910, 
7183; in 1919, 26,765. Wages paid, 1910. 
$4,296, 640; in 1919, $32,323,789. ae 
of materials used, 1910, $10,874,000; 

1919, $47,561,000. Value of ers Shay 
1910, $23,226,000: in 1919, $139,924,000. 


uct having in 1919 béen over 6% times | 
in value that in 1910, 

“ The importance of the Cshadian | 
pulp and paper interest to the United’ 


whereas in 1910 the total value of 
these exports to the republic was 
$5.469.000, for November, 1920, alone 
the value 
1920 it will exceed $100,000,000. 


MINERAL OIL EXPORTS 
NEWYORK, New York—The value 
of mineral oil exports from the United 
States’ in November was $47,332,738, 
compared with. $52,203.226 in October, 
a decline of $4,870,488. In November, 
1919, exports were valued at $32.571,- 


042 and in November, 1918, $26,525,277. | tries, and practically every habitable 


For 11 months ended November 30, 
1920, the value was $486,927,688, com- 
pared with $319,446.377 in 11 months of 
1919 and $284,300,392 in 1918, 


MEXICAN OTL IN UNITED STATES 
NEW YORK, New York-—In the first 

| approximately 90,- 
0,00 of crude oil were im- 
ported into.the’ United States from 
with approximately 


\ | Mexico, compared 
| 47,000,000 the same period of 1919 and 
firesi about 33, 


35,008,000: in the same period 
of 1918. Imports from Mexico -have 
been at the rate of 11,500,000 


‘probably unequaled 


‘of the company. 


‘the packers’ foreign business, par-/ PRODUCTION OF LEAD | 


| goods. 
an early adjustment of the complicated | 


‘which will be of great advantage to 


‘NEW YORK MARKET 


the last 10 years is. made very evident | 
| Was exerted against the oils and ship- 


‘pings yesterday on the stock market, 


| were fairly firm and strong. 
closing was irregular and in the late | 
n|}dealings the shorts hurried to cover,| declined yesterday from Monday’s 
‘high levels, 


The. increase in the capacity and value | 
of the product of the paper plants has | 
been the greater of the two, this prod- | bonds continued to gain yesterday, | 


States may be seen in- the fact that- 


| pairs, valued at 


was $12,221.000, and for | 
, September, 1920, agd 2,131.579 pairs at 

Two- 
|thirds of these exports were to Cuba. | 


running 
barreis a month in the mah few months. | 


'whereof $98,447,500 was gold; exports | 
‘were of only $5000 in gold and $1,- 
'536,000 of silver. Compared with the | 


(10 months of 1919 there was a gain ig already substantially larger than | are indications that the gain will be- 
ot $26,877,000 in gold imports and of| that for the whole of last year, es- | come 
| $17,425,500 in silver imports. 
|there were no gold exports and but| January to November Britain sent 
| $588, 500 of silver. 


'CUDAHY PACKING 


In 1919 | 


. SALES. INCREASE 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Total sales of 


* 


ipayment of dividends out of the net 
profits there was a deficit of $859,845, 
‘while in the previous year the com- 
| pany had a surplus of $380,494. 

“The enforced liquidation of large 
inventories, especially in the face of a 
|rapidly decreasing demand, brought 
‘about a decline in commodity prices, 
in commercial 
-history,” said E, A. Cudahy, president 
“For many years 


ticularly European, has been of large | 
volume, but the continued deprecia-| 
‘tion of foreign currencies has S8e- | 
‘riously affected the demand for our | 
There are signs, however, of 
international finance, 


‘problem of 


the agricultural and packing interests 


of the United States, but it must be | 


| borne in mind that Europe can pay for | 
‘the commodities she needs from us| 
only by the exportation of her goods.” 
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AGAIN IRREGULAR 


NEW YORK, New York—Pressure 


‘but a number of the special interests | 
The | 


so that Aflantic Gulf, for instance, 
made more than a full recovery. The | 
sales involved 830,000 shares. 

United States Gévernment war | 
‘registering advances as high as 76, 
| points in one issue. 


BOOT AND SHOE EXPORTS 
NEW YORK, New York—Exports of 
boots and shoes from the United States 
in Qctober, 1920, totaled. 1,361,126 
5,578,225, compared | 


‘mined in 1920 was about 597,000 tons, 
as compared with 557,000 in 1919 and | 


‘points higher. 
at 23.85, January lard at 12.85, 


The value of both imports and ex- | 
‘ports’ for the 11 months of 1920 | 


pecially in regard to exports. Fro 
away goods to the value of £1,238,- 
938, 504, compared with £707,517,724 
in the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of £531,420;780, and 
compared with £798,638,362 in the 
whote of last year. 


‘east; business is slightly in excess | opment of the Pacific basin curing this 
of the early fall volume, and there | critical period of exploitation. 

The new organization is to have 
headquarters at Kiukiang  Roaid, 
Shanghai, until the completion of «4 
new building near the bund. The New 
York offices will be at 37 Wall Stree. 
Its. business, it -announces, will. be 
carried on in conformity with the 

Federal... Reserve Board econ abe 


progressively heavier, says 
| Joseph A. McCord, United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent, commenting on 
the lumber situation in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District. 

General reports, Mr. McCord states, 
.Apdieate that the on sowed - Pr 
‘which have voluntarily close wn, erning activi of foreign bank 
or made drastic reductions in output, pet on arrpoegaag . 


Imports for the same 11 months | 
were valued at £1.794,631,153 against | 
£1,462,761,513 in the same months of | 


‘last year, an increase of £331,869,640, | Despite the many curtailments and | 


and against £1,626,156,212 in the 12 
months. of 1919. Re-exports of foreign | 
and colonial merchandise last month | 
showed a decrease, the value being | 
£13,114,859 compared with £20,266,- | 
409 in the same month of last year, a' 
fall of £7,151,550. For the 11 months | 
these re-exports totaléd £ 209,706,901 | 
compared with £138)159,023 in "the | 
corresponding period of last year, a 
rise of £71,547,878. 


AND ZINC INCREASES} 


a a EEN 


NEW YORK, New York—The out-! 
put of lead in the United States dur- | 
ing 1920 amounted to 511,000 short 
tons, an increase of 68,000 tons over 
1919, but 70,000 less than in 1918, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
United States Geological Survey. The 
Tefinery production of lead from do- 
'mestic ores in 1920 was 474,000 tons, 
‘as compared with 424,433 tons in 1919. 

The recoverable zinc content of -ore 


632,243 in 1918. The production of 
primary metallic zinc from domestic 
and foreign ores in 1920, however, 
was only 463,000 tons, as compared 
with 465,743 in 1919. 
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CHICAGO MARK ETS” 
CHICAGO, Illinois—-Wheat 


prices 


opening prices ranging 
from 1% cents lower to % cent ad- 
vance. . March wheat closed at 1.73% | 
and May at 1.68. Corn also sagged 
| Slightly, May closing at 75% and July 
at 76... Light grades of hogs ‘held 
‘steady and other grades sold at 10 
January pork closed 
and 
May at 13.50. January ribs closed at 
11.45 and May at 12.12. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY 


| Many mills in that section which have 


is being steadily increased, while; | 
‘many others are in a ‘state of en-| FURTHER ADVANCES 
IN- LONDON MARKET 


forced idleness by the weak demand. | 
LONDON, England — Reflecting 


easiér rates for money, gilt-edged in- 
| vestment issues scored further ad- 
vances on the stock exchange yester- 
day. Foreign loans were maintained. 
The oil group also gained further 
'ground and then paused. 

Royal Dutch was a strong feature 
influenced by the interim dividend of 
15 per cent. Shells were firm on 
bonus talk being quoted at 63-16. 
, Mexican Eagle 6 11-16. 
| Dollar descriptions were easier. 
South American rails were quiet and 
| steady. 


BUYING IS EXPECTED 


| suspensions, production remains above | 
‘the level of orders, though this sur- | 
‘plus output is insufficient to produce | 
an accumulation of lumber. 

Reports from southern Alabama are 
‘indicative of general improvement in 
the trade. Prices have advanced 
somewhat, and lumbermen dare find-\ 
ing a better market for their products. 


been idle are reported to have re- 
sumed operations, although quite a 
‘number are still idle. Building cam- 
paigns have been inaugurated in 
many cities and towns, and the mar- | 
‘ket is said to have assumed a more 
settled tone. 

The recent car shortage. appears 
from all reports to have been 
entirely relieved, and cars are plenti- | 
ful at the present.. There are some! 


WITH LOWER PRICES 
expressions of opinions on the part of | 


dealers that the expected volume of! CHICAGO, Illinois—“‘Normal needs 
orders may in the. near future cause | and low prices bring buyers back,” 
-over has been a pleasant surprise. 
IN UNITED STATES 
with seasonal and natural demand for 
Men have been asked by J. H. Tregoe, | | stabilize things for the future. De- 


another congestion. /says the vice-president of Montgom- 
| If sellers price goods on replacement 

NEW YORK, New York—Members | merchandise, would put us on a fairly 
secretary treasurer, fo demand a fed-| mands for wearing apparel, under- 


7 ‘ery, Ward & Co. “The Chicago turn- 

ECONOMY IS URGED 
values, with no reference to cost, this, 
of the National Association of Credit | firm ‘turnover. basis and begin to 


‘eral budget which should be fixed wear and dry goods will continue in 


with a maximum limit of expenditures | satisfactory volume. Al] inventories 
at $3,500,000,000. carried now will have to be converted 
“Growing government éxpenses mean! before there can be any revival of 
a growing tax burden, and a pieriggs Ui0 wipe beng Our factories are 
that. will fall on business,” he said. little affected. We retained nearly al! 
“The sum of $1,500,000,000 wil be’ employees to handle normal holiday 


necessary to pay the interest of the business.” 


war debt and amortize the bonds and | oF 

notes.. We contend that if the gov-, STEEL PIPE PRICES REDUCED 
ernment could be operated on $1,000 oa PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
000,000 annually under the loose; Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has 
methods prevailing before the war, it: reduced its selling prices on steel 
should be possible to conduct the'! | pipe and other tubular goods to the 
| government efficiently within double | level of the industrial board’s prices 
that sum today.” ‘of March 21, 1919. 


5 
with 1,037,208 na at $4,133,162 in 


-$7.957,507 in October, 1919. 
Denmark ‘continues a heavy buyer, as_ 
does Canada. A list of 76 countries in| 
which the American shoe has found a 
market has been compiled by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, covering 22 European coun- 


part of the globe. 


MARKET AVERAGES 
NEW YORK, New York-——Daily aver- 
ages in the stock market are as fol- 


January 15, 102. 


' Beston, Jatuary 3, 1921. 


“NEW YORK, New York—The An- 
gio-Persian Oil Company, Ltd.._ re- | 
ports for the year ended March 31, 
1926: Profit after depreciation, deben- 
ture interest, home charges, and roy- 
/alty. £2,611,615; previous surplus, 7 
| £275,528; total surplus, £2,887,143; | 
Apmrg duties, registration fees, etc., | 

233,302; reserves, £805,000; bal- 
ance, £ 1,848,841; ‘dividends paid, $216,- 
000; balance, £1.638.841.. From the 
balance’ of £1,628 .841, the directors 
recomniended additional dividends be 
paid of 20 per cent per annum on 
amounts paid up on ordinary shares, 
and 2 cent per annum additional 
on preference shares, making 8 per 
cent for the year, * 
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The Edison Electric iominating 
Company of Boston 
“DEVIDEND MO. 127° 


A quartecty divi of three “(3) per cent 
been decla: 


ei 


New York 


dend. 
_ red, able February 1, 1921 
a Hartford 


ef record at the close of business 
T. K. CUMMINS, Rrgnamter: | 


‘For Nearly 70 Years 


our Services have been at the command of 


Investors 


Members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Estabrook & Co. . 


15 State Steet 
Boston 7 
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Carcassonne 

LOCUM .....0ederereeeecsneees 
NEWMAN WINS A ~ 
NARROW VICTORY 
Claude Falkiner’ Is Defeated “in 
Fifth Heat of the London Pro- 
fessional Billiards Tournament 
‘LONDON PROr RENO AL BILLIARDS 


4 


(To December 4 inclusive) 


4 
: 
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H. W. Steven@on ....se.-+.- 
Claude Falkiner adiebeseeesse 
Thomas Aiken .. 
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| Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England— Very closely 


ment, which concluded in a narrow 
victory for Thomas Newman over 
Claude Falkiner. Each player was in 


receipt of 500 out of 16,000, and the 
was virtually an even game of 


115,500 up. The players were both in 


forn’ on the first day of play, and a 
closely contested session gave New- 
man a lead of 359. This he increased 
steadily, and on the Wednesday of the 


eS he was later further out- 


week’s play with a deficit of 1815. 
The second half of the contest took 
on a different aspect, however, as on 
the Monday Falkiner, running up 
several century breaks, reduced his 


Olym-| opponent’s advantage to 724, and on 


the following day passed him, to lead, 
for the first time, by 243. Newman 
then rallied to good effect, and once 
more asumed command. A ding-dong 

with Newman always slightly 


struggle, 
®/in front, characterized the remainder 
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of play, and, although less than 300 
ts separated the men during the 
last three day’s sessions, Newman was 
tually successful by the narrow 
margin of 285. 

Two interesting matches, in which’ 
the winners were not unduly extended, 
were those in which William Smith, 
the English champion, and Melbourne 
Inman, former champion; took part. 
Smith was conceding 500 out of 16,000 
to H. W. Stevenson, whom he defeated 
easily by 3550 points, and Inman was 
opposed to Thomas Aiken, the Scottish 
champion, to whom, after allowing 
2000, hé administered a defeat by 1253. 
The latter contest was productive of 
little high scoring, but in the Smith- 


¥/Stevenson match the champion piled 


nts 


Points 
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up a good break of 548. The sum- 


FIRST WEEK 
Thomas Claude 
Newman Falkiner Lead 
1,791 1,432 359 
3,082 2,262 820 
4,376 2,643 
_ 6,626 4,091 
6,958 + 4,598 
Sabie reese: Meee 6,368 
SECOND WEEK 
Thomas Claude 
Newman Falkiner Lead 
9,165 8,441 
Tuesday .......... 10,084 10,327 
Wednesday eeeeeee 11,888 11,722 
Thureday ......... 13,815 13,019 
Priday .......<++.. 14,672 14,447 
Saturday .......... 16,000 156,716 


CANADIAN TEAM WINS 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Michigan—The 
Canadian Soo hockey team defeated 
‘American Soo, 1 to 0, in the open- 
ing game of the American Amateur 
Hockey Association schedule Monday 
‘|night. The goal was an accidental 
| one, glancing from the stick of an 


Monday .. 
Wednesday ....... 
Thursday 
Saturday 


eeeseerere. 
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PAnTicE DEFEATS ST. MIRREN. 
cable Christian 
from te Bee European Nowa Gftios” 


8ithis meeting 


| college, 


contested was the fifth heat of the 
London professional billiards tourna- 


special to ove Ente Kelanss Monttor 
from its Southern News Office 


__KNOXVILLBE, Tennessee—The Uni- 


versity of Tennessee looms up as again 


being a contender for ‘the Southern 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
basketball title. Last year Tennessee 


oe Vanderbilt University disputed the 


along with a few. of the other 
hern universities. The territory 
covered by the 8, I. A. A. is so largé 


that-it is very difficult ta settle the 


championship title in a fair manner. 


‘However, this year for the first time | 


in the history of the S. I. A. A., a con- 
ference basketball tournament will be 
held in Atlanta, and it is hoped that 
will present a_ fair 
method of arriving at the real winner. 
University of Tennessee has lost 
only two men from her star team cf 
last year, Willis McCabe °21, who left | 
and Henry. Bell °’21, who 
transferred to Vanderbilt. J. P. Janes 
"22, forward, Adolph Hatcher . ’22, 
Capt. Con Troutman °22 and Joseph 
Sullivan °22, of last: year’s team are 
in college and are playing better than 
ever. In addition to these men, Ten- 
nessee has some star freshmen who 
are making a decided try for the team. 
In fact, the interest for basketball, as 
has the intefest for all other sports, 
has increased in great bounds, and the 
coach, J. R. Bender, has been obliged 
to cut the squad two weeks earlier 
than usual: In fact, the facilfties at 
the university are so inadequate that 
Tennessee has been obliged to rent 
the city Y. M. C. A. in order to accom- 
modate the great number of aspirants. 
For guards, J. R. Crittenden ‘24, 
J. F. Smith °23, W. P. Hatcher °24, 
M. B. Ayres °24, G. F. Cooley ‘24, A. W. 
Cullis *23, and W. S. de Marcus are 
making a strong try, while for for- 
wards G. F. Cooley ’24, A. H. Johnson 
23, R. S. Longmire '24, F. D. Allen ’28, 
G. E. Waller °24, J. W. Wilson ’23, 
H. E. Owen °23, C. E Bowe '24, and 
Hugh Boone ’23 are promising players. 
For centers, J. B.. Donohoe °'24, J. R. 
Kefauver ‘24, Roe Campbell ‘23, and 
W. E. Dean ’23 are fighting it out. 
The squad ‘as a whole looks better 
than it ever has in the history of the 
institution, and Tennessee is bound ‘o 
have a representative team that will 


At this |COmpare very favorably with the best 


teams of the §. I. A. A. At least the 

tournament in Atlanta 

4, 5, should settle. the dis- 

fashion. In Captain 

Troutman, Tennesse has perhaps one 

of the best foul-shooters in the south. 

Last year he missed only 10 out of 
45 trials. The schedule follows: 


January 5—Knoxville City High School 
at Knoxville; 7—Jellico Tigers at Knox- 
ville; 10—Tusculum College at Knoxville ; 
22—Vanderbilt University at Knoxville; 
25, 26—University of Kentucky at Knox- 
ville, 

February i-—-Transylvania College at 
Lexington; 8, 4—University of Kentucky 
at Lexington; 5—Georgetown College at 
Georgetown; 15—University of Chatta- 
nooga at Chattanooga; 16—Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club at Atlanta; 17—Mercer Uni- 
versity at Macon; 18—Macon Y. M. C. A. 
at Macon; 19—Georgia School of Tech- 
nology at Atlanta. 

March 2, 3, 4, 5—Southern JIntercolle- 
giate tournament at Atlanta. 


VANCOUVER WINS 
GREAT CONTEST 


Defeats Seattle by a Single Goal 
in the Pacific Coast Hockey 
League Championship Race 


+ PACIFIC COAST aortas a wee +: 
Clu Lk. FF. Cc, 
Seattle . ; 2 
Wanoduinar ‘eb walee ab Bae 2 
WHEY & 6056 00% so Ble 6 i lead 1 3 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia — 
After 60 minutes of the fastest and 
hardest hockey seen here in_ some 
time, Vancouver defeated Seattle by 
3 goals to 2. The game was easily the 


one penalty was inflicted, the game 
was far from gentle. 

The game was won and lost in the | 
second period when Vancouver scored 
two goals to their opponents’ one. The 
first period was fast and clean, both 
sides coming near to scoring: but 
Holmes of Seattle and Lehman of 
Vancouver proved themselves to be 
masters in the net and turned back 
every attack. 

Within a minute ‘of the opening of 
the second period Foyston opened the 
scoring for Seattle, but Vancouver 
quickly gained control and, after a 
great bombardment of the Seattle goal, 
William Adams, who substituted for 
Skinner, made a Jrilliant. run and 
placed the score even. Amid tremend- 
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H. Monks, Princeton, 15—6§, 15—11. 


fastest of the season, and while only | brilliant exhibition; ‘but for him Ham- 


(was the outstanding star. 


ous excitement the Vancouver squad 
continued to attack and five minutes 


seccessine PW, Walker 
..¢, Morris 
ads 6Oe¥ yee ePace ates so ots Riley 
SSwica densa 6205500  Bereeee 
Dutican, Cp. .......ssecee-s-ee eet D, Rowe) 
ook, p...... SSF Chases hades sie sv Rickey 
, Holmes 
Score—Vancouver 3, Seattle re Goals— 
W. Adams, Desireau, J. Adams for Van- 
couver; Foyston 2 for Seattle. Substi- 
tutes—William Adams, John Adams. for) 
Vancouver; Tobin, Murray for Seattle; 
Referee—Fred Ions. Time—Three 20- 
minute. periods. ; 


HARVARD BEATS 
PRINCETON CLUB 


Former Club Team Adopts a 
New Rule im the Inter-Club 
Squash Tennis Competition 


4 
INTER-CLUB SQUASH TENNIS 
(Class B) 


ee 


Won —_ P. C. 
Yale Club 
Columbia Club 
Crescent Athletic Club 
Harvard Club 
a ee Gs EO Ss oo wn no ce eb Ot 
Princeton Club y 
Army and Navy Club 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The second . 
half of the Metropolitan Class B 


championship in squash tennis started | 
yesterday with only one match, be-| 
the | 


Princeton Club, scheduled, which was | 
won by the former by a score of 5. 


tween the Harvard Club and 


matches to 2. 


The squash authorities of 


a Class A match he could not play in 
Class B. None of the other clubs} 
adopted this rule. But in spite of. 
this unnecessary handicap, which dis- 
qualifies F. S. Whitlock and Murray 
Taylor, the leading players of the. 
early season, the team managed to) 
win its matches, though with diffii- 
culty. | 

F. S. Ritchie led off for Harvard 
and had little difficulty in disposing 
of Basil Harris, and most of the other 
Harvard ) did well. W. F. 
Robinson, a new player for Harvard, 
however, failed to score, and G. A. 
Walker Jr., for Princeton, after a 
slow beginning against E. P. Pierce, 
developed a new service and took the 
match easily in the two remaining 
sets. The summary: | 

F. °S. Ritchie, Harvard, defeated Basil | 
Harria, Princeton, 15—6, 15—7. 

Harold Rowe, Princeton, defeated W. F. 
Robinson, Harvard, 15—10, 15—9. | 

E. H. Heminway, Harvard. defeated R. 


eS ee 


Charies Fuller, Harvard, defeated | 


Robert Piel, Princeton, 6—15, 15—6, 15—10. | 


Grover O'Neill, Harvard, defeated A. M. | 
Kidder, Princeton, 15—5, 15—8. 
Hooker Talcott, Harvard, 
Leonard Béekman, Princeton, 

15—11. * 
G. A. Walker Jr., Princeton, defeated 
E. P. Pierce, Harvard, 17—18; 15—4, 15—9. 


CLOSE. GAME. IN 


defeated 
15—13, 


} St. 


undefeated in the 


HOCKEY LEAGUE. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

HAMILTON, Ontario—St. Patricks . 
of Toronto won their National Hockey | 
League game here Monday night at the 
expense of Hamilton. The score was 
5 to 4. At ome stage of the game the 
Hamilton sextette were leading by 3 
to 0, but the Queen City athletes made 
a remarkable spurt and ran up 4 
goals in rapid succession. Hamilton 
was leading at the end of the first 
period by 2 to 0. One minute after 
play started in the second divide they 
made it 3 to 0. After that, however, 
Toronto took command. 

Lockhard, in Hamilton’s goal, gave a 


ilton would have been beaten worse. 
|For Toronto Noble, their manager, 
He scored 
3 of their goals and checked effectively 
throughout. A record crowd viewed | 
the most thrilling game ever seen in 


Hamilton. The summary: 


ST. PATRICKS HAMILTON 
Noble, 
Denneny, 


Cameron, cp 
Randall, p 
FES EEE Ty, CFE TORE ny “. Lockhart | 
.Score—St. Patricks 5. Hamilton , 4. 
Goals—Nable 3, Dye 2 for St. Patricks: 
Prodgers 2, Carpenter, Couture for Wain| 
iiton. Substitutes—Roach, Dye, Smillie 
for St. Patricks; MeCarthy. ‘Coughlin, Mc- 
Donald, Flesch for Hamilton. Referee— 
Thomas Melville, Montreal. Goal lUm- 
pires—T. J. Moore and Audley Morden. 
Time—Three 20-minute periods. 
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‘Special td The chineta Science Monitor | 


. from its Canadicn News. 
OTTAWA, Ontario—Ottawa is stil! 

7 National Hockey 

League race. The team added another 


victory to its list here Monday night 
when it defeated the Canadiens 8 to 2. 


It was an overwhelming defeat, a5} 


Ottawa, for a greater part of the time, 
on its substitute forwards, 
| MeKell, Graham, and Bruce. 

The Canadiens forced the pace early 
and scored the first goal through the 
efforts of the veteran Lalonde. They 
were never serious contenders there- 
after, as they showed an absolute lack 

playing condition. Frequent sub- 
stitutions failed to impart any system 
to their play and they yielded 8 goals 
to Ottawa in the first two periods. 
The final period was scoréless, Ottawa 
contenting itself with a defensive 
game. 

‘Even without'Sprague Cleghorn, the 
star defense man, Ottawa performed 
brilliantly, outskating, outshooting, 
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FIRST GAME TO. 
ae NORTHWESTERN 


Special to The Christian. Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office — > 
EVANSTON, Illinois—Northwestern 
University’s basketball team defeated 
the team from University of Wisconsin 
here Monday night in the first Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic Associ- 
ation game of the season for the two 
teams, by ‘the slight margin of only 
one point. The final score was 13 to 
12. At no time throughout the game 
was there a difference of more than 
two points in the two scores. Tha 
evenness of the scores from start to 
finish was indicative of the playing’ 
of the two teams. The difference was 
so slight that it could not be perceived 


F. etn: a Um- 
. C. Reynolds. 


SPEARS SUCCEEDS MecINTYRE 

CHICAGO, Illinois—C. W. Spears, 
head coach for four years past of 
the Dartmouth College football teams, 
will succeed: McIntyre as head coach 
of the West Virginia University eleven, 
according to an. announcement made. 
here by Athletic Director H. A. Stans- 
bury of West Virginia. 


TORONTO WINS EASILY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Toronte defeated the Quaker City 
team here Monday hight by a score of 
4to 0. The Canadians played wonder- 
ful all-round hockey and easily kept 
command of the situation from the 


and the spectators were kept in con- ‘very beginning. — 
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the | 
Harvard Club recently adopted a rule) 
that after a player had taken part in| 


oe : : 
Public Confidence 
20M the pioneer DeWitt Clinton Train of 1831 to the 
Twentieth Century Limited of 1921, the New York Cen- 


tral Lines have 


sought to merit Sabli confidence by high 


standards of public service and public relations. 


Keeping pace with the growth of what has come to be 
recognized. as the, richest industrial region of the world, 
these Lines, as statistics show, now haul a tonnage greater 


than that of the 


railways of any foreign country. 


In 1920, for example, the freight traffic of the New York 
Central Lines was greater than that carried by all the rail- 
ways of England and France.. ‘ 


To maintain such a. service, so that it will be at all times 
adequate to the public needs, it is vital to have that intangible 
but invaluable thing known as good-will. - / 


Without the good-will of the public, a railroad system of 
13,000 miles stretching across twelve states.and drawing 
trafic from many more, would be working under a very 
serious handicap. Its growth could not be financed without 
public confidence. 


The N ew York Central Lines have long recognized that 
enduring good-will can only be built upon a foundation of 
good sefvice and right public relations. , 


That this public good-will may be preserved and strength- 
ened, it will continue to be the policy of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines to present its problems frankly and: fully. to the 


public. 
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one of the most tm. | 


that I have. ever 
it — literature 


Fae tt has ‘aaah me 
- tt has filled me-with admira- 
for an author who can tell his 


; story so briefly, yet so completely. 


‘O Straight Statements I have added 
the following (see above): . 
MARGOT 
When Parliament ceases and comes the 


Ls recess, 
And we seek in the country Pest. after 


As a rule upon Wisitors place an embargo, 

But make an rexytcnee in favour of 
Margot. = 

‘For she brings such a ‘treasure of move- 
ment and life, 

Fun, spirit and stir, to folk weary with 
strife. 

Toe ee and though fair, who can 


a cargo 
of age the nemo qualities going as Margot? 
Up hill and down dale, ‘tis a capital name 
To blos.om in. friendship, to sparkle in 

fame ; 
There's but one objection can light upon 


Margot, 

Its likeness in rhyming, not meaning, to 
argot. , 

ae mind, nevér mind, we will give it 

the slip, 

"Tis oot argot, the aneeane: but Argo, the 

Sip; 


| And by sea or by land, I will swear you 


may far go 
Before you can hit on a double for 
Margot. 
' (By W. E. Gladstone. Quoted in Mrs. 
Asquith’s “Autobiegraphy.”’) 

Like some other great men, William 
Ewart Gladstone was hot a ages 
poet. 

“MONG the New Booke that :! 

. should like to read are: 


“San vader: de la Habana.” Paid 


| eOSep Pe. pe pats cr. 


something to 


But the Vir- 
its name, crept 
to station, that 


“Branch Library 
an per no longer & pokmark 


pail nave Teer: ft fuer this is one of the| 
: by best travel. books since “White Shad- 


ows in the South Seas,” by Frederick 


‘| O’Brien. 


“The Book of Humorous Verse.” 
Compiled by Carolyn Wells. 

Because this is an anthology of 
humorous: verse from Chaucer to the 
present day, and as it contains 1000 
pages, most of my favorites.may be 


| included. —Q. R. 


GENTLE BIOGRAPHY 
OF A CRITIC 


The iLife And Letters of Hamilton W. 
Mabie. By Edwin W. Morse. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 

In 800 or more pages of hatiains and 
comment, Mf. Morse gives a gentle 
and affectionate sketch of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, a gentle and affection- 
ate American critic, who wrote numer- 
ous books on literature and culture 
and served on the editorial staffs of 
various magazines, including the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Outlook. 
The letters published show a serious 
and sometimes naive nature. Tio most 
of his correspondents Mr. Mabie re- 


{mained Mr. Mabie. Apparently very 


few ever called him by either his first 
name or his last name alone. In his 
letter-writing there was little of the 
lightsome familiarity that one us- 
ually finds with literary folk. Yet by 
the general public he was considered 
a lovable character with what is known 
as a message to impart to the world. 
Thus in a letter beginning “My 
dear Mr. Aldrich” he says; among 
other things, “Am I wrong in thinking 
that there is something in these latest 


lop- | verses which reveals the poet’s widen- 
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ing vision? I used to think that the 
perfection of your verse sometimes 
withdrew the attention from the range 
= your thought. But beauty is the 

t interpreter in the long run and 
the strength and compass of your 
work are becoming more and more 
clear. If I were writing to anyone 
else I should say frankly that by and 
by there will be a general discovery 


| that our truest poet hid himself for 


a time behind so fine an art that while 
we saw the beauty we did not at first 

‘perceive the truth.” 
That is all yery pleasant with a high, 
of motive and a moraliz- 
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Indianapolis. on March 10, 1840, the 
©} eldest of the - seven children of Jacob 
“tVan de Grift and Esther Keen, his 
‘wife. Her mpther, a tiny, vivid crea- 
ture, was the tenderest and most ‘sym- 
pathetic of women and married a man 
of strong character’ and Dutch de- 
scent who, after a stormy childhood, 
ultimately settled in Indianapolis, 
where he became an intimate friend 
of Henry Ward Beecher, and who 
christened his eldest daughter Fanny 
and to whom he was entirely devoted. 

Fanny herself, in later life, wrote 


a brilliant and poetic description of 
those early settlement days, when the 


women of the family spun and made 


all their own clothing, when carpets 
were constructed of worn-out gar- 
ments, and starch and dyes wére all 
home-growh. Acting and poetry en- 
livened the social life of the commu- 
nity, while exquisite woods, clear 
vine-hung streams, and grim stories 
of the past with a. little education— 
drawing and painting especially—and 
the long seridus talks between her 
parents and ward thrown in, made up 
the background of this happy life. 
Fanny’s fame as a story-teller spread 
among her playmates, one of whom 
has ieft a charming description of a 
group of children gathered breathless 
at a cellar door to listen to the fancies 
she poured out. 
II 

As she grew older, her name was 
carved by love-lorn youths upon al- 
most every tree trunk; among them 
was Samuel Osbourne, who had 
known her first as a child walking on 
stilts in the garden—a proof of youth 
less convincing than Fanny's sister 
seems to think, stage Lord i ane 


how tp Ste "heme ay age ging then 
past eighty. Osbourne pressed his 
suit, and the young couple were mar- 
ried at the ages of 20 and 17 respec- 
tively. They had only settied down a 
year or so when Osbourne accom- 
panied his wife's old friend George 
Marshall to California, Where he de- 
termined té make a home; and the 
young wife followed him with her first 
baby, afterward Isobel Field, in her 
arms, to the new strange life in 
| Nevada. 

Few girls in their teens would have 
been capable of dealing with the rough 
discomforts of a mining camp, but 
Fanny’s practical genius and Dutch 
ancestry soon showed themselves in 
| her various expedients for improving 
on the usual camp cookery. -Raids of 
| Indians; interviews with characters 
(such as the stage coachman to whom 
belongs the honor of having suggested 
Bret Harte’s Colonel Starbottle and 
the miner who was “too shy to speak 
to a woman, but left offerings on her 
doorstep or tied to the knob”; travels 
by stagecoach in which she was made 
to. stoop and.a gun laid across her 
back ready for’use; these and other 
incidents show how hard and how in- 
credibly remote the life of a settler 
then was. Her removal to San Fran- 
cisco in 1866, where she heard a false 
rumor of her husband’s demise and 
supported herself and her little daugh- 
ter by fine needlework was interrupted 
by her husband’s return, alive and 


well. 
All went well for some years; a 


boy, known to all the world as.Lioyd 
Osbourne, was“born to them, and they 
lived in a circle whose refinement 
must have been in refreshing contrast 
to the hardships of the past. Fanny 
painted and photographed—almost 
our only complaint of the book is that 
no specimens of her arts are included 
in the illustrations—she tended her 
garden, taught her children to act, 
and lived the happiest of lives, until 
tragedy overtook them, and in 1875 
she left her husband and set out with 
her children, now three in number, 
for Europe. 
: dil | 

Anxious to perfect her art studies | 
and those of her, children, Mrs. 
Osbourne went st t_ to Antwerp, 
‘then the most picturesque of Flemish 
towns, and settled for three months, 
Afirst in a quaint old hostelry, the Hotel 
idu Bienétre, next.in a littie old house 
hard by. Paris, however, appearing 
to offer more opvortunities for study, 
they removed thither, living chiefly on 


‘| smoked. herring and brown bread; but 


their stay being broken short by .the 


Sie roots, anxious as 
ens ‘characaristically. on a tramp 


{and south meet,” were the last scenes 


for the first time heard her 

laugh. If Fanny Stevenson did much 
for him, does hot this little recorded 
fact prove once for all how much her. 
husband did for her?, | 


~ 24a¥ 

To Scotland then they went in.1880, 
and Fanny was taken to the heart of 
her. new relatives, but Scotland was 
too bleak for them, afd Davos was 
their resting pince for the winter, 
after a brief and anxious visit to 
London during which she guarded her 
husband from the ‘incursions . of 
thoughtless friends, and he, as ever, 
cloried in social life and the inter- 
change of thought and hospitality. In 
May, 1881, however, they returned to 
Edinburgh, and Pitlochry, and “Treas- 
ure Island” was planned; but to Davos 
they returned, and after Davos. they 
went to the southern country near 
Marseilles. The little villa*they took 
at Hyéres, with its old gray olive 
trees and nesting nightingales, was a 
fit setting for the conclusion of 
“Prince Otto,” and for the unfailing 
love which brightened these days’ of 
anxiety and exile. 

On account of Mr. Stevenson the 
elder, however, the son was anxious 
to be nearer home, and they finally 
compromised upon Bournemouth as a 
place that might suit them both., At 
Bournemouth it was that Stevenson 
had the dream which gave us “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Fanny, how- 
ever, disapproved of the first draft, 
and Stevenson, puttfhg it on the fire, 
set himself to write it anew, and to 
bring out the allegorical side of the 
story, to the absence of which Mrs. 
Stevenson had objected. 

Friends poured in upon them; 
Henry James and Prince Kropotkin, 
the Shelleys and Sir Henry Taylor, 
welcomed and making welcome, and 
the conclusion of the Bournemouth 


episode in 1887 was a tearing-up by 
the Stevensons 


steamer, with a cargo of horses and 
monkeys; and after a sojourn in the 
Adirondacks, they decided to make a 
cruise to the South Seas, and set out 
in a racing yacht, the Casco, known 
afterward to the natives as the Silver 
Ship, on their three years’ cruise 
among the islands of the South Seas. 


The only woman on board, Mrs. 
Stevenson’s life was not wholly en- 
viable, though she was borne up by 
a sense of -humor and that beauti- 
ful devotion which’ was the keynote 
of her life. Shark’s flesh came to be 
a welcome novelty after high pork 
and biscuits; and the “Lady of the 
Yacht” could record it all and smile 
at what she had gone through. She 
learned native cookery and native 
crafts fromthe islandefts at whose 
lands they touched; she made friends 


their chiefs; planted, garden seeds 
wherever she went; designed a stand- 
urd for one island ruler; and brought 
back a whole population to Christi- 
anity when it was on the verge of 
lapsing into cannibalism. 

Vy 

In December, 1889, they sailed for 
Sydney, en route as they hoped for 
England, and at Sydney Stevenson 
wrote his famous defense of Father 
Damien. However, the Stevensons 
now first made plans for a permanent 
residence in Samoa, where “the word 
‘home’ first began to have a real 
meaning for these gypsy wanderers.” 
At Vailima (“Five Waters”), accord- 
ingly, they settled, first im a two- 
room cottage, afterward the. gate- 
lodge, later in the house which, even 
improved ‘and added to, was to be 
their final home. 

Their mishaps were sometimes 
comical... English seeds grew to a 
monstrous size and had to be rooted 
out; tame’ domestic swine changed 
their character and became wild 
creatures capable of destroying every 
sty that could be built for them; bread 
had to be cooked der an umbrella 
‘tn the steaming rain; a single tree 
frog drove them out of house and 
home with his noise “like a-saw he- 
ing filed, only fifty times-louder.” But 
no troubles ever’ prevented Mrs. 
‘Stevenson from showing herself the 
capable-and ever-ready helper of al! 
in trouble. “AH,” writes her sister, 
“had a simple faith in her ability to 
relieve them of all their sorrows,” and 
she never failed them. 

Of the native feasts at which they 
were guests; of their own unexpected 
visitors, vegetarians who turned uo 


when nothing but meat was available, | 


hearty eaters who appeared when cur- 
ried vegetables were the “piéce de ré- 
sistance’; of the sailors whom they 
entertained and the books they wrote 
among all-sorts of intefruptions, we 
can give here no account. And of the 

us years of her. widowhood. 
when she was as ever “trusty, dusky, 
vivid, true,” much is written whien 
‘mone who care for Stevenson or 
Jiterature should ftiss. France, Eng- 

Santa Barbara, “where north 


in the brave and eventful . tite: and and 
through ‘the warp. and wef} ran 


th | the ~_ 


jsketthes of 
hig | broken - rapidity. There is, hawever, 
t= ‘always a limitation to success of such 
a description. The very nature of it; 


: ae ng <e} “ “i ’ 
f the same > type with: un- 


‘is bound in time to ¢loy the appetite. 
and to turn the reader back to: more 
solid literary effort. Because of this, 
possibly, Mr. Raymond.has, for the 
moment at any rate, attempted in hie 
‘biographical sketch of Mr. Balfour 
“somethin gy more permanent. And in 
this he igs eminently wise. The writ- 
ing of character sketches of contem- 
poraries is, at once, intensely easy 
and intensely dificult.~ It is easy de- 
cause every one is interested in them, 
and every one, in a measure at any 
rate, familiar with them. It is diffi- 
cuit because it is quite impossible for 

any human being to be sufficiently in- 
timately acquainted with so many and 
such varying characters as to be able 
to fathom them all, and writé under- 
standingly of all. 

Mr. Raymond is only attempting to- 
day something which has been at- 
tempted again and again throughout 
the centuries, repeatedly with brii- 
liancy, but rarely with success. If, 
for instance, Mr. A. G. Gardiner. and 
his readers can reread “Prophets, 
Priests, and Kings)’ today~ with the 
same satisfaction .with which. they 
read them in the columne of The 
Daily News, it must surely be because 
they have something of the -blood of 
Mr. Peter Magnus in their veins. In 
a certain sense, Theophrastus planted, 
Plutarch watered, and an innumerable 
number of gardeners have tended the 
plant ever since. And now comes Mr. 
Raymond with his tour de force which 
he terms “A Life of Arthur. James 
Balfour.” 


| quarry. 


“This they. 


Mr. Balfour is, of course, any man’s 
He is easily the most inter- 
esting and brilliant figure on the Euro- 


| pean political stage of the last half 


century, and, as a consequence, he pays 
the penalty in that his name and his 
deeds drop lightly from every fountain 
pen in and out of Fieet Street. Some 


cor eee and the undert 


be an opportunity and a delight to the 
undertaker. Meantime fugitive biogra- 
phies of him will continue to home- 
ward plod their weary way, and the 
latest of these is Mr. Raymond's. 
That is all. Mr. Raymond could not 
write a whole volume without emit- 
ting some striking phrases. Such is 
that in which he speaks of Mr. Balfour 
as an island entirely surrounded by 
urbanity. But he also perpetually 
loses grip of his subject by insisting 
upon his elusiveness. The elusiveness 
he seems inclined to attribute to the 
Statesman’s interest. in metaphysics. 
To’ what may be termed the ham and 
beef critic, a metaphysical tendency 
is bound to prove disconcerting. To 
such a man everything has to be re- 
duced to terms of matter. Mr. 
Balfour, on the other hand, would find 


with natives and drew portraits of | ©@¥8es in mind, and so, when it comes 


to fundamentals, 
away from the ham and beef school | 
much to their uneasiness and woénder- 
ment. 
him to be “elusive, as how should they 
not. \ 

When you have once grasped this. 
Mr. Balfour is not nearly such a riddle 


is one of the idiosyncrasies of the 
human mind always to regard anyone 
it does not understand as peculiar, its 
most familiar way of putting it is as a 
“rum ‘un.” Mr. Raymond. choosing 
his words more academically says, “‘a 
riddle.” But everybody is a riddle to 
somebody, mankind not being made 
up of the family of Gdipus. So that 
when he confesses to an inability to 
guess the Balfourian riddle, Mr. Ray- 
mond, as an author, should remember 
the fate of the Thebans. To do him 
justice he is perfectly aware of this. 
“It is in the nature of riddles,” he 
says, “that there should be a perfect 
answer to them, if one had the wit 
to find it.” 
the ability of the wit to find the 
answer that is commonly lacking, as 
the willingness of the individual to 
subject himself to the mental dis- 
cipline, and the uncongenial drudgery. 
of assimilating the elements the mas- 
tery ‘of which spells success. 

The trouble is that Mr. Balfour is 
playing too great a part in the affairs 
of the world today to make it pos- 
sible for any biographer to. focus him 
guite accurately. When, however; the 
years: have elapsed, which’ makes this 


zone too, and the first diffieulty will 
have been succeeded by the second. So 
it goes om the human mind being 
too sensuous and self-engrossed not to 
}be impaled on one or another of the 
difficulttes perpetually presented to it. 
The greatest biographies we know are 
those which. like Boswell’s Johnson. 
are transcrints of the moment, or 
‘which, like Trevelyan’s Macaulay, let 
the subject tell his own story without 
the self-consciousness incidental to 
an autobiography. Otherwise. the 
biographer is handicapped in not 
‘knowing his subject intimately, or 
biased in knowine hini ‘intimately. 
This produces a sense of indefinite- 
ness and incompleteness, which is the 
wrecise fault Of Mr. Raymond’s effort, 
We read with interest emphatically. 


of love, her love far ” 


but without conviction. 


will be recognized by the benevolent 


y 


Judgment has to some extent become 


day, but the time is not and cannot be/| 


| which enjoy a popular success because 


letters with the mention in small let- 


As such moments they discover | 


as Mr. Raymond seems to imagine, [t- 


~But it is hot so much 


possible, the atmosphere will have, 


the Ten Immortals of the Académie 


author himself are regarded as the 


tne | Sather ‘often a By onde oe: Selenrely. good 


literary societies—but from book 
loyers and detached observers of the: 
effect of the plethora of prizes. 

The baneful results have only to be 
enumerated to be appreciated. At 
first sight cértainly it would seem that 
it is an excellent thing for the older 
men to give their blessing td the 
younger aspirants, especially when 
this_blessing is accompanied by a num- 
ber of crisp billets de banque. As a 
fact, the monetary value of these 
prizes is often negligible. It-is the 
advertising value of the award which 
really matters. 

So much does it matter that a young 
author can now hardly hope to suc- 
ceed in France unless and until he re- 
ceives the imprimatur of one of the 
older associations or of one of tlie self- 
appointed groups which patronize 
French writers. € ms 

It is only necessary. im these days 
when paper is dear and publishers are 
shy, to examine the contents of the 
shelves of a librairie to see that the 
book-sellers stock very little modern 
literature that does not come from the 
pen of a well-known writer or which 
does not bear a band attesting that 
the work has been crowned by an | 
academy. The public have come ‘o 
neglect all new books’ which are not 
thus recommended to them. It has 
become almost impossible for an au- 
thor to get himself read unless he has 
mét with aporoval of the Forty Im- 
mortals of the Académie Francaise, 


Goncourt, or the amiable ladies wh» 
decide who shall receive the prize of 
La Vie Heureuse. These associations | 
and a few others which are indeed 
sometimes set up by the friends of the 


arbiters of the mode in literature. 
The public will not take the trouble 
tod choose for themselves since there 
are these so-called experts to choose 
for them. In consequence literary 


an apanage of certain cénacles. The 
books of the year are selected. Som-- 
times they are well selected but some- 
times they.are badly selected. There 


| ‘humor, bot without necessarily arriv- 


ing anywhere. Of course Mr. Santa- 
Yana does not pretend to give any- 
thing more than a. few comments, 
pears aga delivered as lectures to 
British audiences, on the American at- 
titude. These comments show the 
friendly . point of view. of the 
Spaniard who lived long in Amer- 
ica as a* professor of philosophy 
at™ Harvard;: and to those whe 
are willing to adjust themselves -to 
his style they will be interesting. The 
style itself is somewhat too heavily 
analytical for average readers. 
Here and there in the book the 


-|reader finds a passage of pleasant 


description, which is indeed welcome 
in the midst of mazes of intellectual 
words. Enjoyable also are such char- 
acterizations as that of Josiah Royce: 
“His approach to anything was 
oblique; he began a long way off, 
perhaps with the American preface of 
a funny story; and when the point 
came in sight, it was at once 
etiveloped again in a cloud of qualifi- 
cations, in the parliamentary jargon 
of philosophy. The tap once turned 
on, out flowed the~stream of system- 
atic disquisition, one hour, two hours, 
three hours of it, according to demand 
or opportunity. The voice, too, was 
merciless and harsh. You felt the 
overworked, standardized, academic 
engine, creaking and thumping orf at 
the call of duty or of habit, with no 
thought of sparing itself or anyone 
else.” Philosaphers with the kind- 
liest of intentions, can be hard 
on one another, and on philosophy it- 
self, as we see when we go on: “Some- 
times a merry light would twinkle in 
the little eyes, and a bashful smile 
would creep over the uncompromising 
mouth. A sense of the paradox, the 
irony, the inconclusiveness of the 
whole argument would pierce to tye 
surface, like a white-cap bursting here 
and there on the heavy swell of the 
sea.’ 

The inconclusivenéess of modern 
philosophy is, indeed, one’s main im- 
pression after reading the book. Of 
William James, Mr. Santayana says: 
“He approached philosophy as man- 
kind originally approached it, without 
having a philosophy, and he lent him- 
self to variéus hypotheses in various 
directions.” In the present book, the 
hypotheses are various, a bit languid, 
and inconclusive, as is entirély proper 
for Cs detache obse er. 


they have first enjoyed) an academic 
success. 

So deeply has this method entered 
into the literary habits of France that 
when this year a certain work which 
was regarded by all the initiated as 
undoubtedly the best in its genre was 
refused the prize by the Académie 
Goncourt, great indignation was ex- 
pressed by the author’s admirers who 
immediately proceeded to obtain for 
him the award of-a lesser known so- 
ciety. the cover of his book cou!d 
then be printed not only the mame of 
the lesser known society, but the 
name of the Académie Goncourt in big 


ters that a minority of yotes had been 
given for it. ‘Thereupon there was a 
dispute which, will be followed by a 


law suit between his publishers and 
the publishers of the real prize-win- | 


he is found drifting | nine book of the Académie Goncourt. 


‘only a “few thousand copies would | 
have been sold. With it the sale has | 
reached nearly 100,000. But is it not a! 
shamé that the sale of a book should | 
depend upon the accident of its selec- | 
tion by an academy? The system has | 
been pushed to such an extreme that 
the young author is at the mercy 2of 
the judgment of a handful of men or 
women who compose a jury. 

Now a literary jury, though it may | 
work admirably in some cases. cannot | 
be trusted to sift the wheat from the | 
chaff. -It must tend, whatever the! 
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Methuen & Co. 6s. 
Mr. Milne has a hand as Nght as his 


heart. He is the perfect essayist for 
‘reading in a hammock, or in the train, 


or (if you have that reprehensible 
habit) in bed. It was always to the 
columns signed with the initiale “A. 


A. M.” that one used to turn with the 


eagerest anticipation when Punch 
arrived on a Wednesday morning. 


‘Those initials occur less regularly in 


Punch nowadays than of old; but 
wherever one sees them one is glad. 
And a pocketable volume of collected 
Mile is a very pleasant thing. 
Talking of trains, one of the most 
delightful papers in A. A. M’s new 
book is-on thé joys of railway travel- 
ing. “Nowhetfe can I think so. happily 
ax in a train,” he says. “I am not in- 
|spired; nothing so uncomfortable as 
‘that. I am never seized with a sudden 


| Without this rather catchy appeal,'iaéas for a masterpiece, nor form a sud- 


‘den plan for some new enterprise. My 
thoughts are just pleasantly ‘reflective. 
‘I think of all the good deeds I have 
done, and (when these give out) of al! 
'the good deeds I am going to do. I 
leok out of the window and say lazily 
to myself, ‘How joliy to live there’; and 
a little farther on, ‘How jolly not to 
live there.” I see a cow, and I wonder 
what it is like to be a cow, and I won- 
der whether the cow wonders what it 
is like to be me; and perhaps by this 
time, we have passed on to-a sheep, 
‘and I wonder if it is more fun being 


eminence of its members, to become-- | a sheep.” 


in more senses than one—academic. | 
It has its prejudices, its fixed tastes. | 
It must make for stagnation, petrifac- | 
tion. It has its esthetic rules. It can. 
hardly be expected to be eclectic. 
Especially when new ideas are ex-| 
presed which are in opposition to the} 
ideas of the jury, it is likely that even. 
a work of genius would be ruthlessly | 
rejected. The temperament and the’ 
manner of the judges who have be-| 
come all-powerful in French literature | 
must not be shocked. 
It therefore follows that there are) 
two kinds of writers in France—those 
who write with one eye-on their judges | 
and who keep strictly to type: and 
those who, throwing prudence to the’) 
winds, strive for originality and thus, 
have jittle chance of finding’ grace at 
the hands of the academies. It is the 
faithful disciples of the older men who) 
have the best chance of being re-| 
warded. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat that | 
what really counts in a work of art 
is personality. Personality’is discour- | 
aged by the academies. Unconsciously | 
the judges must be influenced in favor 
of those who are adherents of their. 
school. There are plenty of excep-| 


tions,to this rule and it would be ee 


ish to pretend that the prize-giving. 
system has Wot revealed much talent 
that would othérwise have languished: 
but the general result remains. When 
a whole pablic looks to the 
high priests. of literature for cireetion, 
the disadvantages of the system seem 
to outweigh the advantages. 

In painting, the French artists who 


had fresh things. to say broke away | 


from the academic traditions. It would! 


seem that in literature the young ar-} 


Perhaps tpat is rather a long quo- 
‘thtion to put into a short review: but 
it will give a better idea. of Mr. 
Milne’s quality than could be con- 
veyed by the heavy hand of criticism. 
Maybe there are super-solemn peopie 
to whom ‘it will seem too, trivial to 
‘be worthy-of their attention. But most 
‘of us will accept it and be thankful: 
without tro to appraise its value 


‘as a contribution to philosophy. 


Almost anything will serve Mr. 


Milne as a peg on which to hang the 
garland of his fancy. Swift wrote an 


essay on a broom ‘stick. Mr. Milne 
has written one on a curtain rod. “The 
other day, I met a man who didn’t 
‘know where Tripoli was,” he tells us; 
and that ignorant man was the suf- 
‘ficient occasion for three or four pages 
on the charm of maps. Mr. Milne has 
evidently been moving house. lately. 
| That is always a stirring event. But 
‘not every one could make capital out 


of it in the shape of half-a-dozen . 


essays. And that is exactly what Mr. 
Milne can go. 
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If | May. By A. A. Milne. London: > 


fant for progress in 

7 - poyal road to harmony. 
: re we ‘seen our brother as faulty, 
| oe spe in any way? 
we would give as God gives, if 
wou a love and therefore live as 
3 oe Fe did, , “true prayer” for us must 
petaog ys it and constant replace- 
2 ent of the false picture with the 
nal of his perfect being in 


Hay ewe listened to contrary or de- 
a, ms that would subtly or 
' rupture our mutual fellow- 
bi TI ‘prayer the still, small voice 
will whisper, “By this shall all men 
love's ye are my disciples, if ye 

‘one to another’; it will open 
Anfaned word of God concerning 

handiwork “and, behold, it 
\ ¥ g00d”; and we shall realize 
at righ E where tho false imagination 
2 : seem » is the operation of divine 
Lav a that alone. Have we felt 
"thst we were being defrauded, de- 
 eeived, I ed by one we had trusted? 
 ~*Prayei ae oi to look up and rejoice 
s i A our tears that the lurking be. 
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jas Paul hae said, 


| may underetand, Mrs. 


a 


Fare 


ing Him we believe 
That the blessing we’re needing we'll 
' surely receive. 
In the fallness of this trust we shall 
lose every care; 
What a balm for the weary, O how 
sweet to be there!” 


But prayer does much more than 
heal the belief of weariness, destroy 
the lie of the “years that the locust 
hath eaten,” unfold the reality of truth 
and beauty, and crown with gladness 


turns to it. If*it sheds the heavenly 
radiance of its glorious release upon 
one’s personal experience alone, its 
blessings would far outweigh 4ll the 
seeming sacrifice and consecration 
needful to enter the secret place of 
its ministry. But it never stops there; 
“None of us liveth 
to himself,” and whether “one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it.” No human being of the 
humblest sort can live a thoughtfully 
kind life without the whole world be- 
ing better for it. For true thoughts 
are emanations of divine Mind, of 


the path of a single individual who! 


long bridge at Metapedia, and you are 


“Too great for haste, too ve ibe 


“The railway crawls over it on a@| 


dropped in the darkness somewhere 
between midnight and dawn. When. 


’ 


LE ELLIS ALC LEE CTE A et te ett eet tt 


Principle, the Word of God, and! 
kindgess is a benediction every- | 
where. | 

Some one has said, “A little kindness | 
does away with a very great deal of | 
bitterness.” How many a boy has! 
found the whole day brighter because | 
his dog with, eager fondness leaped to) 
greet him in the morning! Straight- | 
way all with whom he mingles, catch | 
some measure of the love and joy that | 
he reflects. 

The bulk of mankind is, OE 
submerged so deeply in the beliefs of 
material sense, that the everpresence 
of infinite Love is totally uncompre- 
hended. It needs to see Truth made 
practical in human experience and 
it is just this practical proof that 
the prayer of scientific understanding 
will afford, for prayer is demonstra- 
tion. 

To the Discoverer of Christian Sci- 
ence, Mrs. Eddy, this was unfolded 
through a long life of such patient 
self-abnegation as only those who go 
*! and do likewise can appreciate, and in 
a statement so clear that a little child 
Eddy rev@als 


entific, positive sense of unity with 


1 of crowns. 


At Ain Tara, where 


you open your green window-shutters 
the next morning, you see that the 
village isa... hamlet, scattered along 
the track as if it had been shaken by 
chance from an open freight-var; it 
consists of twenty houses, three shops, 
and -a discouraged church perched 
upon a little hillock like a solitary 
mourner on the anxious seat. The one 
comfortable and prosperous feature in 
the countenance of Metapedia is the 
house of the Ristigouche Salmon Club 
Rim old-fashioned mansion, with 


"Yoa bave simply to preserve a sci-|™ 


your divine source, and daily demon- 
strate this.” (“Pulpit and Press,” 
p. 4.) And a little farther down on the 
Same page she continues, “Who lives 
in good, lives also in God,—lives in all 
Life, through all space. His is an in- 
dividual kingdom, his diadem a crown 
His existence is deathless, 
forever unfolding its eternal Principle. 
Wait patiently on illimitable Love, the 
lord and giver of Life. Reflect this 
Life, and with it cometh the full power 
of being. “They shall be abundantly 
satisfied with the fatness of Thy 
house.’ ”’ 

Thus prayer is found to be the de- 
struction of mortal falsities, the estab- 
lishment of moral adjustment, but pre- 
eminent above everything as cause to 


t white piazza, looking over rich 
CONG mate eke Te aN that “Tt 
found my friend Favonius, . wait- 
ing to take me on his horse-yacht for 
a voyage up the river. 

“Have you ever seen a horse-yacht? 
Sometimes it is called a scow; but 
that sounds common. Sometimes it is 
called a house-boat; but that is too 
English. What does it profit a man 
to have a whole dictionary full of lan- 
guage at his service, unless he can in- 
vent a new and suggestive name for 
his friend’s pleasure-craftt? The foun- 
dation of the horse-yacht—if a thing 
that floats may be called fundamental 
—is a flat-bottomed boat, some fifty 
feet long and ten feet wide, with a 
draft of about eight inches. The deck 


‘not at its mercy, for your craft is not 


is open for. fifteen feet.aft of the place 


effect it is the demonstration of at-one- 
ment with God, infinite Mind. 


Violeting 


Now w few yards farther, and I 
reach the bank. Ah! I smell them 
already — their exquisite perfume 
steams and lingers in this moist, 
heavy air. Through this little gate, 
and along the green south bank of 
this green wheatfield, and they burst 
upon me, the lovely violets, in ten- 
fold loveliness. The ground is cov- 
ered with them, white and purple, 


|gides and a peaked roof of a very early | 
| Gothic pattern. 
‘door you see, first of all, two cots, one 
‘on either side of the passage;~then an 


you choose to call it, with straight | 


Looking in at the 


open, space with a dining table, a 
stove, and some chairs; beyond that 


where the bowsprit ought to be; be- | 
hind that it is completely covered by | 
a house, cabin, cottage, or whatever , 


a pantry with shelves, and a great 
chest for provisions. 
back opens into the kitchen, and from 
ing-room for the boatmen. A huge 
wooden tiller curves over the stern 


upon the kitchen-roof. Two canoes ; 
are floating behind, holding back, at 


enamelling the short dewy grass, look- 
ing but the more vividly colored undcr 
the dull, leaden sky. There they lie 
by hundreds, by thousands. In former 
years I have been used to watch them 
from the tiny green bud, till one or 
two stole into bloom. They never 
came on me before in such a sudden 
and luxuriant glory of simple beauty,- 
. . »« How beautifully they are placed 
too, on this sloping bank, with the 
palm branches waving over them, full 
of early bees, and mixing their hon- 
eyed scent with the more delicate 
violet odor! ... And there, just by the 
old mossy root, is a superb tuft of 
primroses, with a yellow butterfly 
hovering over them, like a flower 
floating on the air. What happiness 
to sit on this tufty knoll, and fill my 
basket with the blossoms!—From 
ae Village,” by sary Russell Mit- 
fo 


Snow at Break 
of Day — 


the end of their long tow-ropes, as if | 
reluctant to follow so clumsy a 
leader. ... 

“While we were stowing away our 
trunks and bags under the cots, and 
making an equitable division of the 
hooks upon the walis, the motive 
power of the yacht stood patiently | 
upon the shore, stamping a hoof, now, 
and.then, or shaking a shaggy head ‘n | 
mild protest against the flies. 

They were harnessed abreast, and 
fastened by a prodigious tow-rope to | 
a short post in the middle of the for- | 
ward deck. Their driver was a truc- 

ulent, brigandish, bearded old fellow 
in long boots, a blue flannel shirt, and 
a black sombrero. He sat upon the} 
middle horse, and some wild instinct | 
of color had made him tie a big red | 
handkerchief around his shoulders, so | 
that the eye of the beholder took de- 
light in him. ... 

“Well, as I have said, we were hag- 
gling courteously over those hooks in 
the cabin, when the boat gave a lurch. 
The bow swung out into the stream. 
There was a scrambling and clatter- 
ing of iron horse-shoes on the rough 


There blooms no bud in May 
Can for its white compare 
With snow at break of day, 
On fields forlorn and bare. 


For shadow it hath rose, 


shingle of the bank; and when we 
looked out of doors, our house was 
moving up the river with the boat 
under it. 

“The Ristigouche is a noble stream, 


Azure, and amethyst; 
And every air that blows 
Dies out in beauteous mist. 


it hangs the frozen bough . 
With flowers on which the nicht 
Wheeling her carkness through 
Scatters a starry, light. 
~-Walter De La Mare. | 


‘among the dense forests in the north- 


stately and swift and strong. It rises 


ern part of New Brunswick—a moist 
upland region, of never-failing springs 
and innumerous lakes—and pours a 
flood of clear. cold water one hundred 
and fifty miles northward and east- 
ward through the hills into the head 
of the Bay of Chaleurs. There are no 


A door at the| Haleakala meant a stiff seven miles 


ule-back. .. 
that another door opens into a sleep- | — 


| and its slopes, West Maui means only 
of the boat, and the helmsman stands | a more diversified mountain group. 


{ A 


. + is ‘where all the water 
But the river is fed by 


tle brooks come dashing in with their 
supply, At intervals a larger stream, 


reaching away back among the moun- 


’ 


tains like a hand with many fingers toy 
gather 


‘The filtered tribute of 
woodland,’ 


delivers its generous offering to the 
main current. 

“It must be confessed that the | 
horse-yacht as a vehicle of travel is 
not remarkable in point of speed. 
Three miles an hour is not @ very | 
rapid rate of motion. But then, if | 
you are not in a hurry, why should! 
you care to make haste?... 

“As soon ae one learns to regard the 


the rough | 


-horse-yacht as a sort. 
it appears admirable 
dust or smoke, no rumble of wheels, 
or shriek of whistles. You are gliding 
along steadily through an ever-green 
world; skirting the silent hills; pass- 
ing from one side of the river to the 
other when the horses have to swim 
the current to find a good foothold on 
the bank. You are on the water, but 


disturbed by the heaving of rude 
waves, . There is room enough to 
move about without falling overboard. 
You may sleep, or read, or write in 
your cabin, or sit upon the floating! 
piazza in an arm-chair .. ., while the | 
cool breeze blows in your face and the | 
musical waves go singing down to i 
sea.” 


spiders 
crosses marked on their backs, 


As Always in Hawaii 


We were destined to climb Haleakala 
—of which, you might say, East Maui 
consists. Everything in Hawaii has 
some superlative to distinguish it; 
and Haleakala is the largest extinct 
crater in the world. If I had had my 
doubts about Kilauea, I had them still 
more about Haleakala, especially as 


If East Maui means only Haleakala 


‘The two halves of Maui, once sep- 
arate islands, are now joined by a 
narrow strip of green earth not much 
above sea-level. Going from Lahaina 
to Wailuku, you skirt the West Maui 
mountains, the road winding along a 
hacked-out ledge hung high above the 
sea. Haleakala, opposite you, stea‘- 
ily refuses—like Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea—to look its height. It is 
usually tremendous luck for a moun- 
| tain to rise straight from sea-level— |; 
, witness Rainier and (I suppose) Fuji-, 
'yama. Such peaks seem to tower Ike 
| Everest. But these Hawaiian moun- | 
' tains afe so vast, so broad-based, 50 | 
gradually inclined, that they produce | 
less effect of height than of mere biz- | 
ness. East Maui is one mountain; 
Hawaii, you might say, is two moun- 
tains. Life blooms and clings on the 
vast maternal slopes. 

Wailuku stands to windward be- 
tween the West Maui range and the) 
ocean; and Wailuku is drenched in | 
green and heavenly cool. The Trade 
blows eternally through your rooms— 
a bland and tempered blast. At your 
very door is the entrance to the Iao 
Valley, ,which unites in a desperate 
and lizing perfection all the es- 
sential beauties of all the valleys you 
have seen or dreamed. The fantastic 
peaks rise ever ahead of you 2s you 
wind up the road beside the stream. 
As always in Hewalii, half the magic 
lies in the gorges that open on either 
side—so near, it seems, that you could 
stretch your hand into them, yet in- 
accessible for all that. They run back 
from the trail to a precipice with a 
waterfall; and no human being has | 


by far the more ‘ 
back into a tangle of peaks, and the 


trail stops suddenly at a bridge over 


the torrent: Thence you can only 
stare. Eventually you turn, having 
paid oné those .. . farewells of the 
traveller.—From “Hawaii,” by Kath- 
arine Fullerton Gerou!d. 


The Twenty-Third 
Psalm 


A Psalm of David 
The Lord is my shepherd; 
not want, 


I shall 


He maketh me to lie down in green; that they got over the difficulty as best | 


| pastures: he leadeth me beside the 
| still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the val- 


» 


a Tae? is oe Hiey ‘of thé Shadow of death, ¥ will fear| 


no evil; for thou art with me: thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life: and 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever. 


What Tom Saw on the 
Moors 


“And now Tom was right away 
into the heather. ... He saw great 
there, with crowns and! 
who 
sat in the middie of their webs, and 
when they saw Tom coming, shook 
them so fast that they became in- 
visible,” writes Charles Kingsley 
“Water Babies.”’ “Then he saw 
lizards, brown and grey and green. 

. . And then, under a rock he saw 
a pretty sight—a great brown sharp- 
nosed creature, with a white tag to 
her brush, and round her, four or 
five smutty little cubs, 
fellows Tom ever saw. 


out her legs, and head, and tail in 
the bright sunshine; and the cubs’ 
jumped over her, and ran round her, 
and nibbled her paws, and lugged her 
about by the tail; and she seemed to: 
enjoy it mightily - and then all) 
ran back, and up jumped Mrs. Vixen, ; 
and caught one up in her mouth, and, 
the rest toddled after her, and into a 
dark crack in the rocks; and there 
was an end of the show. 

“And next he had a fright; for as he: 
scrambled up a sandy brow—whirr-| 
poof-poof-cock-cock-kick — something 
went off in his face. with a most hor-' 
rid noise. He thought the ground had | 
blown up, and the end of the world 
come. 

“And when he opened his eyes (for 
he shut them very tight) it/was only 
an old cock-grouse, who/ had been 
washing himself in sand, like an Arab, 
for want of water; and who, when 
Tom had all but trodden on him 
jumped up, with a noise like the ex- 
press train, leaving his Wife and, 
children to shift for themselves, like 
an old coward, and went off, sscream- 
ing ‘Cur-ru-uck, cur-ru-u-uck ... cur- 
u-uck-cock-kick—the end of the world 
is come-— kick-kick-cock-kick.” He 
was always fancying that the end of 
the world was come, when anything 
happened which was farther off than 
the end of his own nose. But the 
end of the world was not come, though 
wea old grouse-cock was quite certain 
of it. 

“So the old grouse came back to 
his wife and family an hour after- 
wards, and said solemniy, ‘Cack- 
cock-kick; my dears, the end of the 
world is not quite come; but I assure 
you it is coming the day after to- 
morrow—cock.” But his wife had: 


heard that so often that she knew 
all about it, and a little more.” 


in} 


the funniest! 
She lay on) 
her back, rolling about, and stretching. 


‘began to ditopas draw- 
to an 
‘im par- 


| tiewlar. “yf. ‘near that when artists in 


England are painting,” he said, “if 
they are painting a bird, they stand 
that bird up in their back garden, or in 
their studio, and begin to paint it at 
once, then and there, never quite de- 
ciding what they are going to paint, 
never thinking of the particular pose 


the Twenty-Third Psalm is said to have been written 


land action of the bird that is to be 


| represented on the canvas. Now, sup-' 
| pose that bird suddenly moves one leg, 
,Uup—what does the English artist do 
‘then?” He could not understand how 
ian English painter could paint with 
ithe model before him. I naturally told 
| him that they copied what they saw; 


they could. “I do not quite understand | 
|that,” he said. “In my own practice, 
, I look at the bird; I want to paint him | 
as he is. He has got a pose. 
Then he suddenly puts down his head, 
and there is another’pose. The bare 
fact..of the bird. being..there...in..an 
altered pose would compel me to alter 
my idea: 
could paint nothing at all.” 
him what, then, was his method. 
watch my bird,” he replied, “and the 


I asked 


my cup | iparticular pose I wish to copy — H KA , 'H 


I attempt to represent it. I observe | 
| that very closely until he moves and | 


, the attitude is altered. Then I go away | 
pow record as much of that particular | 
Perhaps I. 
| may be able to put down only three or | 
but directly I have lost| 
bee impression I stop. Then I go back | 
it | 


|pose as I can remember. 
|four lines; 


gain and study that bird until 
taken the same position as before. And 


‘then I again try and retain as much as. 


I can of it. In this way I began by 
spending a whole day in a garden 
watching a bird and its particular at- 
titude, and in the end I have remem- 
bered the pose so well, by continually 
trying to represent it, that I am able 
to repeat it entirely from my impres- 
sion—but.not from the_ bird. 


me when [ have a mental note of pose. 
What I do is a painting from memory, 
and it is a true impression. [I have) 
filled hundreds of sketch-books,” he 
continued, 


last got a facility, 
my memory to such an extent, that by 
‘observing the rapid action of a bird 


I can nearly always retain and pro-' 


‘duce it. By a lifelong training I have 


‘made my memory so keen that I think | 
I. can reproduce anything | 


T may say 
.Il have once seen” 


The painters always live with fish, | 
different | 
They have fish in bottles and. 
I went to. 
‘miany studits in Japan, and I found: 


‘ond birds, and animals of 
sorts. 


{in ponds in their gardens. 


leach one with its ponds and fish in the 
little garden surrounding the studio, 
‘and birds as well. 


note of their art. 

| The technique of Kiyosai’s work 
was most fascinating. I had come away 
from England with all sorts of theories 
concerning the technical part of an 
artist’s work, and when I got to Japan 


I found there was absolutely nothing 
His 
_| method of work, too, interested me ex- | 
To begin with, the assist- | 
‘ant brought his stretcher of silk—a_ 
| lovely piece of silk stretched across | 
a wooden frame—and plaéed it in front | 
of him. Then, taking a long burnt 
twig, he thought for a few minutes, | 
looking all the while at his silk—'|§ 


that was not known to this man. 


"1 ceedingly. 


thought out his picture, indeed, before 
he put a single touch on his canvas. 


How different is this from the man. 
with us, puts on a lot | 
in. the hope that. 


who so often, 
of hasty touches 
they will suggest the picture! : When 
this Jap saw his picture complete in 
his mind, he began with the little 
burnt twig to trace a few sure lines. 
T never saw such facility in my life. 


A few swift strokes indicated the out- | 


line on the silk of two black crows: 


then he took up bis brush and hegan 
at.once with the Indian ink, with full | 


AS 


powerful color: and in about seven | 
minutes he had completed a picture, 
superbly drawn and full of character 


Good! | 


and so on, until at last I} 


od 


It is a} 
hindrance to have the model before 


“of different sorts of birds | 
and fish and other things, and have at | 
and have trained | 


They always study | 
| nature, and I believe that is the key- | 


ls =a complete Impression of two black. s 
y life-size, resting 


on the on the Brae of of M1 tree— “Japan. A 
Menpes — 


and Dorothy Men Menpes. 


The First Playhouse 
- in England 


‘The first playhouse built in England, 
was erected in Blackfriars, in the year 
/1569 or 1570, about twenty years be- 
fore Shakespeare commenced writing “ 
for the stage. Previously to this ¢s- 
tablishment of the “regular drama,” 
there had been three different species 
ef theatrical representations,—mira- 
cles ‘or mysteries, . . . —moralities, 
which sprang from the mysteries, and 
approached nearer to regular plays. 
their. characters being composed of 
allegorical personifications of virtues 
and vices;—and free transiations 
from the classics performed at the 
inns of court, the public seminartes, 
and the universities. . 

In 1574, the queen licensed a com- 
pany of actors, called the Earl. of 
Leicester’s Servants, to play through- 
out England, “for the recreation of 
her loving subjects, as for her own 
solace and pleasure when she should 
think good to see them.” Theatres 
rapidly increased. In 1606, there were 
seven in London; in 1629, we believe 
there were seventeen. They were op- 
posed, in an early stage of their career, 
by the Puritans and the graver coun- 
sellors of the sovereign. In 1583, at. 
the time that Sir Philip Sidney pub- 
lished his Defence of Poesy, he could 
find little in their performances to 
approve. Though forbidden, after the 
year 1574, to be open on the Sabbath, 
the prohibition does not appear to 
have been effective during the reign 
of Elizabeth. ; 

As the taste for theatrical exhibi- 

tions increased, the task of providing 
the theatres with plays became a pro- 
'fession. Most of the precursors, con- 
'temporaries, and successors of Shake- 
|speare were young men of education, 
| who came down to the city from the 
universities, to provide themselves 
_with a living by whatever cunning 
‘there was in their brain and ten fin- 
‘gers. Some became actors as well as 
| writers. The remuneration of the 
dramatist was small. 
Of those who preceded Shakespeare, 
the best ‘known names (leaving Buck- 
hurst and Still out of the list) are 
|Lyly, Kyd, Nash, Greene, Lodge. and 
Marlowe. Much cannot be said in 
praise of these, if we except the latter. 
Lyly is full of daintiness and conceit, 
with sweet fancy and sentiment occa- 
sionally thrown in. He translates 
‘everything into quaint expression. 
Thus, his Endymion professes that 
i *his thoughts are stitched to the 
istars.”-—“Essays and Reviews,” Ed- 
win P. Whipple. 
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l sums are far i in excess of 

to cost. ) of this nature 

to increase, as time Yoes on. 

to go unchallenged, becomes 

a greater aggregate. There must 


i ily a oer on things of this kind. Appar- 


t is now ripe for it. In all reason, there 
limitation, in advance, on the amount oi 

y that can be poured out for miere cere- 

: 2B ye “3 of all years, is preeninently a time 
nic ing. ' Bele anything like $100,000 is 

| 70 to the fi of a great inaugural show, 
should be a careful revision of the plans to the end 
ney as may be actually appropriated shall be 
Eoeerenty te , meet the simple needs of the 


op > measure of the extravagance that is likely to 
her od i ceremonies if no adequate checks are provided, 
S offered by the Perecd use of the Pension Building 
f oma To the ordinary citizen of the 

. ae ites there is «Bi tha preposterous in any plan 
*s the removal of the furniture from a great 

ing and the giving of a week or two of vaca-~ 

t loss of pay, to hundreds of employees who 

serve the government there, merely tlfat the 

; be turned over to the decorators and made 
festivities of a single night. Tens of 

bof dollars are thus given over to providing an 

ani for dancing on a grand scale. If might be 
10 have some careful inquiry as to who really benefits 
n such: an elaborate festivity. Obviously, very few 


of those that foot the bills can have any oppor- 
Ber grticipatc. And that dancing, provided at such 
ive expenditure of public money, can symbolize 
cong nce to the American public seems 
| at any time, 


but particularly at a time like the 
work i is mabe on charity. 


ee 
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nade ist now, in all ‘branches of the 

ya practically in all countries. Estimates 

4 tha at an © el put forward in Washington as a basis for 
| aly necessary 

8, give no indication whatever of a consciousness 

tmental circles that there is now an imperative 

r retrenchment. We are now in the third year 

= ving the end of the greatest war that the world has 

af "seen, yet the demand for money to be appro- 

d for the army, the navy, and fortifications, of the 

dl States is practically five and one-half times what 

a yught necessary for all these services in 1916. 

hat was the year just before the United States entered 

0 the war, the year that marked the highest pre-war 

lation for such purposes. The amount now asked 

heads is $1,414,467,768. The excess of the 

Over, current appropriations for the army, the 
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Y, 3 “and the sundry civil expenditures is more than » 


135,000,000, and of this enormous increase of estimates 

2 $615,000,000 is demanded for military and 

i oes and for the construction of army posts 

| works of defense. One might almost believe that 
song States was again entering upon a great war 

, instead of being in the process of working its 

va: tof one. In the face of the. greatest efforts that 
af poke ‘ever been made to organize the world for peace, the 
United States is expanding its naval building program, 
: . recruitin its army to the maximum allowed by Congress 
__ insteac of the number of recruits in accord with 
he oelapeae provided by Congress for army main- 
pe ce- In its proposal for army posts and forts it is 
Esaerying on the war-energy that was developed 

a the very presence of war, and projecting an 

_ iner tase of its war estimates into peace times. : 
_ » Surely Congress must take a stand against such 
 excessiv as those now proposed. The Repub- 
of the Hoes, Frank W. Mondell, 

> from Wyoming, looks for a reduction 

gaat in thé estimates now before 

» Sain there will have to be drastic cutting 

yenditures are to be kept within reason. There 

some united action to bring about a return to 

‘ of value. It is not so many years ago 

000,C 30,000 was felt to be an extreme total for 

al appropriations in any one session of Con- 

ess. Th needs taught men to take far wider 

) ctiley, yom n iF thin But the-war is over.’ War prices 
fe coming down. Wages are dropping from the high 
“levels of the war. Instead of more jobs than men, in- 
dustry is discovering more men oe jobs. Many nations 
the verge of bankruptcy. Yet governments still 

n ndfu - i revel eth conditions. Governments 

i revel in the stu s figures that 

: with when confronted by the 

war. But governments must 

fe need of hi present era of reconstruction. 

ror fecal for true petriotism, now no less 

battle fron At the moment, extravagance 
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of its responsibility. ee 


Korea, some twenty-four years 


expenditures for governmental 


| v well-nig pe > pieonsly beseeching - 
‘eae In eae era, more then ever before, waste 
- is little Jess than criminal, extravagance of any sort is 
“to be. ~The same unanimity that won the war | 
should be everywhere called into effect for the répair 
of war's ravages. As the government which presumably 


enjoys the greatest immediate command of wealth, the 


Goverriment of the United States cannot be unmind ful 


a 


_.. Korea ‘Keun . 
SOME eighteen months ago, Professor Hulbert, the 
well-known educationist, giving evidence before the 
United States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 


_ in regard to conditions in Korea, made a remarkable 


statement. He insisted that there was no right’ solution 
of the Korean question except the restoration of complete 
independence, and he warned the committee that unless 
such independence was secured, “the world must look 
on and see the rapid extinction of a nation of 18,000,000 
people who are intrinsically far more civilized than are 
the Japanese themselves.” Now there were, no doubt, 
many, at that time, who regarded the latter part of thts 
statement as no more-than an excusable piece of hyper- 
bole. But the fact of the matter is that Professor Hul- 
bert meant exactly what he said. He did not mean that 
even Japan could succeed, by massacre, or any other 
means, in exterminating the Koreans, but he did mean 
that by the terrible method of “absorption,” coupled 
with massacre, outrage, and a deliberate policy of de- 
bauching the people, Japar could bring about the extinc- 
tion of the Korean nation. 

Now, few men are more unquestionably entitled to a 
hearing on Korea than Professor Hulbert. I[t was he 
who was sent by the State Department at Washington 
to asSist in the installation of an educational system in 
ago, ait the time of the 
coticlusion between Korea and the United States of “a 
‘treaty of amity and commerce,” and it was he who, in 
1904, acted as Korea's intermediary when she appealed 
to the United States against the gathering onslaught of 
Japanese aggression. Professor Hulbert knows the 
korean very thoroughly, and he knows the Japanese 
very thoroughly, What he told the loreign Kelations 
Committee he has emphasized and supplemented, on sev- 
eral occasions, since, and’ in spite of all the secrecy and 
silence with which Japan has succeeded in surrounding 
the whole matter, there can be little doubt that the “‘ab- 
sorption policy” is actually being carried into effect. 
Every now and again, an article will make its way into 
the western press, and make its passage through the 
western press, describing the good things that Japan 1s 
doing in Korea, the reforms she is instituting, and the 
benefits of education-and efficiency she is bringing to the 
Koreans... Every now and again an.unsuspecting western 
public will find on the program of its picture theater a 
film affording the most conclusive evidence possible of 
these beneficent changes. Before the coming of the Japa- 
nese, all is squalor and poverty of the most abject kind. 
Now, happiness and prosperity are to be seen on all 
hands. To a public so instructed, Professor Hulbert’s 
grim summing up of the whole question at Cleveland, 
some months ago, “For every tree Japan has planted, she 
has sold a pound of morphine,’’ may seem almost absurd 
in its intransigence. Nevertheless, those who know Japan 
best know how little he exaggerates. And so the [atest 
word from Korea, telling of renewed outrage and 
massacre, occasions no surprise. , 

There is, however, something monotonous about it 
all, as there is about all outrage. What Japanese soldiers 
did in the Hunchun district of Korea, a few weeks ago, 
they have done, again and again, in other parts of the 
country, during the past two years. The burning of 
thirty-two villages, the massacre of the male inhabitants, 
reported recently by the Korean Commission in Wash- 
ington, only add a few more to a list of such burn-_ 
ings and massacres already long. It is true that the 
Japanese Government has officially denied the “incident, ’ 
in spite of the fact that the whole story was practically 
admitted by. its own representative sent to investigate 
the matter, but such denials deceive nobody. The work 
of massacre is evidently going forward, and Professor 
Hulbert’s prediction is being steadily fulfilled. For when 
it is not massacre it is absorption. As a prominent 
Korean explained, some time ago, to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor, the Korean language is 
not tolerated in Korean schools. The teaching of Korean 
history is prohibited, whilst the Japanese authorities have 
already made a methodical collection of all Korean books 
and literature in public archives and private libraries, 
and burnt them, with“one object in view, namely, the 
stamping out of anything and every thing distinctively 
Korean. Finally Christianity, which is regarded by 
Japan in Korea as “a. force hostile to the success of 
Japan,” unless “controlled” by the Japanese authority, 
has been the subject of systematic ‘attack. 

Such a recital of wrongs might be continued indefi- 
nitely, and, whilst it is necessary that the world should be 
constantly ‘reminded of these things, still the great ques- 
tion quickly obtrudes itself, What can be done about it? 
At first glance, it is not an €asy one to answer. 
world acquiesced in Japan’s annexation of Korea sume 
ten years ago. Korea, with its name changed to Chosen, 
is theoretically an integral part of the Japanese Empire. 
Japan, in theory at any rate, sheltérs herself behind the 
sacrosanctity of her, domestic affairs from outside inter- 
ference. It is true that the_annexation act of 1910 was 
utterly immoral, and that to effect it Japan broke her own 
solemn engagement to respect the independence of Korea, 
but the attitude of the rest of the world about that time 
was admirably expressed by a well-known American 
Statesman in the words: “To be sure, by treaty it was 
solemnly covenanted that Korea should remain indepen- 
dent. But Korea itself was helpless to enforce tKe treaty, 
and it was out of the question to suppose that any other 


/ nation. with no interests of its own at stake, would do 


for the Koreans what they were utterly unable to’do for 
themselves.” There still, however, remains a very ‘great 
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tutec ues, wilde aco help to being the 0 of 
losses of war are _ the Korean people it e agai 
; that misery and — 


in their str 
Ja that is the force of public i¢ opinion. 

8 de eat feraé needs, above all others, for the accom- 
olimuacat: of rhe designs in Korea and “elsewhere is the 
shelter of silence, and it is just this shelter of silence that 
aan ery a — opinion should steadily refuse to 
afford her. — 


__ Teaching ‘Maori Children 


tifying feature in the domestic policy of 
Kew Zealat is the really devoted way.in which the gov- 
ernment is grappling with the preblem-of native educa- 
tron. The question is a peculiarly interesting one, for 
there is no need to,force education on the Maori. They 
are quick to see the adyantages it has to offer, and the 
Maori child-is bright and intelligent. Nevertheless, the 
problem is not without its” difficulties, chief amongst 
which is undoubtedly the language question, There is no 
racial feeling against the education of Maori children and 
white children together. There are, indeed, over 500 
schools, scattered throughout the country, w here the at- 
tendance is mixed. Still, it has been found in practice 
that where a considerable pumber of the Maori children 
attending a school have, first of all, to be taught English, 
the general instruction of the school is seriously retarded. 


In these circumstances, the advisability of establish- 
ing a larger number of native schools is coming to be 
recognized. Already there are over a hundred such 
schools throughout the Dominion, and these are supple- 
mented by five. primary mission schools, whilst more 
advancgd education is provided at ten boarding schools. 


The total number of children receiving instruction in. 


these ways is about 10,000, at an annual cost to the 
government of some £50,000. So far, the government 


‘has not attempted anything in the nature of secondary 
number of secondary 


education for Maori children, but a 
schools actually exist, being maintained by various de- 
nominational bodies, the government taking a hand in 
the work by providing a number of scholarships for 
Maori children possessing the requisite qualifications. 

Perhaps the most striking effect of this widespread 
effort to meet what is recognized as a binding obliga- 
tion 1s seen in the civilizing effect ofthe village school 
on a countryside. The village school becomes a small 
center of culture. It is made as attractive as possible, 
not only in the building itself but in its surroundings, 
and the daily association of the child with such condi- 
tions cannot fail to have an excellent effect: Then the 
influence of the school does not stop with the child. 
lle carries his lessons of tidiness and cleanliness home 
with him, and, everywhere, the tendency is noticeable 
amongst the parents to regard the school as a social 
center. 

At the present time, the work of the native secondary 
schools is confined almost entirely to such subjects as 
the boy or girl will find of immediate practical value. 
The boys are instructed chiefly in such things as agri- 
culfure and woodwork, whilst the ‘girls are given a 
thorough instruction in the more practical lessons of 
domestic economy. Children who have graduated from 
the village to the secondary school generally show a 
strong aptitude for these subjects, and the results are 
likely to be most gratifying. The New Zealand Gov- 
ernment has evidently discovered the true way of solving 
the native problem, and is determined to follow it. 


The Passing of the Private Library 


THe world regards books as a luxury. They come, 
in popular estimation, not only after bacon and butter, 
but after the theater and the football field. Yet herein is 
the world wrong. The book, in the necessity of things, 
may come after bread and milk, but it should come before 
bacon and even butter. Man, said the great Teacher, 
does not live by bread alone. He lives by thinking; 
thinking, if you like, that he needs bread, and needs 
bacon, but by thinking all the same. Therefore, is it 
necessary that he should be at least as careful for the 
sustenance of his mind, as for the sustenance of his body 
and wherewithal he shall be clothed. ‘Because of this 
the arrival of the dear book is not a matter which can be 
lightly passed over as une affaire Bodley. It is an affair 
of vital importance to the race, although it may as well 
be admitted, for a beginning, that it is not-a particle of 
good scolding the world for its ignorance. - The only sane 
thing ; is to educate it. 

Now there is one extraordinary gap in the- armor 
of the “everyday young man, 


“Who's fond of his dinner, 
And doesn’t get thinner 

On bottled beer and chops,” 
a gap which seems to have escaped the notice even of the 
publisher and bookseller, unless he is too delicate to notice 
it, and that is that if the cost of books has gone up so 
have salaries. The ‘ ‘everyday young man,” then, is not 
placed at such a disadvantage in buying books as might at 
first sight appear, and therefore is the call for education 
on the subject rendered more than ever a necessity. ‘For 


the “everyday young man,” it must further be advanced.. 


by way of extenuation, is not much of a thinker, hence 
his unblushing appetite for “bottled beer and chops.”" He 
is, to a large extent, virgin soil for the cultivation of the 
publisher and the bookseller, and he’ is due the most intelli- 
gent consideration. 

Unfortunately, there is a class of publisher and book- 
seller which imagines that you must always approach the 
fallow intellect with something sensational or utterly 
foolish. Hence the vogue of the wishy-washy novel and 
the binding which resembles, rather the lid of a chocolate 
box. An education undertaken in such a spirit can only 
conduce to a race of novelette readers or chocolate eaters, 
neither of which are of the fiber of the tribe of the 
book-buyer. Your real book-buyer is generally one who 
has been reared on good literature; who has read 
“Robinson Crusoe” in his nursery, Scott and Dickens be- 
tween his lessons, and Shakespeare and Boswell, mixed 
‘with “golden Greek,” in his college room. These, of 
course, are only names shot like arrows at a venture, but 
they come at least from some Ulysses bow. Read, there- 
fore, the book circulars, read .more particularly the 
blatant ready made “notices” scandalously eee 
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gry is no good imagining that writers ‘and manufac- 


' turers of books are going ta, work for a pittance or at a 


loss in order that the everyday young man may consume 
rnore bottled beer and a greater supply of chops. Conse- 
quently, unless the world is really anxious to experiment 
in mental starvation, it had better awake to what has been 
expressed as the passing of the private librarys Schemes, 
such as a “Buy a book a week,” will wither like the green 
bay tree, because they are exotic, and because so many 
booksellers, being what it is usual to describe as human, 
will work off their surplus stocks on the ulisuspicious 
“everyday” one, thus converting a potential béok-buyer 
into a wild patron of the “movies” and the restaurant. Still 
the passing of the private library has to be stayed, in the 
interests of the publishers and the book-sellers even more 
than of the reader. The reader may indemnify Jhimselt 
in a measure by.a subscription to the lending library, bit 
every unnecessary lending library means a diminished 
sale for the publisher and. bookseller. Such diminizhed 
sales can, however, have but one ending, disaster to the 
publishing business, and so to the interests of all those 
concerned for books and education in every one of their 
many phases. Such a disaster would herald a return to 
the days of the patron, and the rebirth of M:ecenas in the 
twentieth century Is unthinkable. 


Editorial Notes 


More international alliances are foreshadowed in the 
New Year. At present, besides the League of Nations, 
there is the little entente, the Franco- Italian entente 1 
relation to Greece, the Belgo-French understanding about 
the perpetual bogy of German aggression; the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty: the Italo-Jugo-Slav agreement, and so 
forth. What will happen when President- Elect Harding 
seeks to draw all the nations together within the orbit 
of a revived Hague Peace Conference is difficult to gauge. 
The natural inference to be drawn is that the multiplicity 
of cooks will spoil the international broth. But so long 
as the forces of disunion manifest themselves among the 
nations, so long will they be forced to seek that selt- 
protection which was the very essence of the old 
diplomacy. 


_ Tue Fifty-Seven have appealed to the Ninety-Three! 
Which being interpreted means that Oxford professors 
to that number have signified to Germany's Ninety-Threc 
intellectuals who signed the labored apologia for Prus- 
‘sia’s Weltkrieg their readiness to forget the past, and 
to resume with a clean state the work of international co- 
operation and the pursuit of common intellectual ideals. 
And what said the signers of the famous war document ? 
Hear three of the “recantations.” Keinhardt, the -pro- 
dicer, will recall his signature, if others will do the same, 
in the interests of future cooperation. ~ Weingartner 
nuldly..condemns..the signers. for Mebigitieie: ‘everything 
that was said under the pickelhaube and the upturned 
mustache.” Hauptmann protests that his fellow-intel- 
lectuals are men of idealistic minds and unsophisticated 
temperaments! One is tempted to ask: Was the appeal 
worth the trouble? The [French say their intellectuals 
would not have made such a mistake as did the Oxford 
professors! 


y 


THE ?speech recently delivered in Washington by 
Paul S. Reinsch, former United States’Minister in China, 
on the subject of ‘Secret Diplomacy,” 
tribution to the consideration of an apparently complex 

‘question. It was so, however, chiefly because Mr. Reinsch 
evidently refused to regard the question as complex. He 
refused to admit that there were any remedies for secret 
diplomacy short of abolition. All proposed remedies 
were, at best, palliatives. ‘‘Methods,’’ Mr. Reinsch de- 
clared, “cannot change unless the motive of the national! 
action changes in the direction of recognizing that the 
interests which nations have in “common are actually 
more important than those which they have separately.” 
It is-century-old teaching, of course, but Mr. Reinsch is 
to be none the less commended on that account for 


reiterating it. 


‘ 

A GooD case seems to have been made out by the 
Mayor of Honolulu for immediate attention to the edu- 
cational needs of native Hawaiians, if these people are 
not to be allowed to pass altogether out of significance 
in the economic life of their island group. No doubt the 
Mayor can win many supporters for his contention that 
the islanders’ love of music and predilection*for the sea 
should be met with special opportunity for musical in- 
struction and traming in seamanship. Not so readily, 
however, will it be admitted that the old-time pursuit 
of fishing, as an insular occupation, is reason enough why 
inodern Hawaiians should: be specially educated with 
respect to fishing and fisheries. If the ocean itself is 
not sufficient inducement for the island folk to continue 
as fishermen, it may be reasonably doubted that any kind 
of schooling could make fishermen of them. 


“STUNTING,” in other words, spinning, rolling, loop- 
ing or executing other evolutions involving unnecessary 
fisks in civil flying are not to be undertaken by any Cana- 
dian pilot unless he is flying alone. Such is the gist oi 
recent amendments to Canadian air regulations... Fvi- 
dently the Dominion Government considers there is noth- 
ing to be gained) by taking needless hazards and _ that 
prohibiting. stunting will jnduce the realization that 
aviation does not involve or require taking risks. Of 
course, in military aviation it is quite different, and stunt- 
‘ing is essential for safety in air fighting. So far as civil 
flying is concerned it is to be hoped that other countries 
will follow the example of Canada and officially frown on 
any tendency on the part of pilots to “show off.” 


WutLe Europe is still fooling with a sword, the 
United States is tinkering with unparalleled battleships. 
The fooling is more or less to save the present genera- 
tion: the tinkering to place a more ‘formidable weapon 
in the hands of the next. It looks as though it were 
time to reconsider Senator Borah’s proposed five-year 
truce in armaments, if the world is not to be once more 
faced by, the superman ‘w a a big gun. 


was an able con--”™ 


